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} EXTRA DIVIDENDS 


FROM EASTER SALES 
FOR NEVERFAIL USERS 


s During the next few weeks you’ll sell plenty of hams for the Easter 
trade. Lots of new customers will buy your product for the first 
time. Will they buy your product again? Will your Easter sales 
pay year-round dividends in repeat orders? The answer is YES ... 
if you process Easter hams with the NEVERFAIL 3-Day Ham Cure. 











Our records prove it! Every year, packers who began to use the 
NEVERFAIL 3-Day Ham Cure before Easter have reported a large 


and lasting increase in sales. 


You’ll understand why, when you look at and taste hams cured by 
the NEVERFAIL 3-Day Ham Cure... their tender, firm texture, 
juicy but never soggy, their uniform mildness and their even, 
appetizing pink color. Note, above all, their savory, aromatic 
fragrance—the result of Pre-Seasoning. Actually, this distinctive 
flavor goes in with the cure . . . uniformly permeates every mouth- 
ful of the meat. 


See for yourself! We'll gladly arrange a demonstration in your 
own plant. Write us! 
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H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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“You’d be smart to use 
Glass Blocks in building 


your new plant! 
Look what they’re doing for us!” 





“WE HAVE NO TROUBLE at all keeping our meats per- 
fectly clean now. You know how it was in the old plant. ‘‘THESE GLASS BLOCK PANELS certainly are easy to clean. One man, with a 
No matter how often we cleaned, meat was spoiled by brush and water, is all that’s needed. There’s no sash to make cleaning difficult 
dirt that filtered in the windows. PC Glass Blocks cured and none to rot or corrode. It cost a lot to keep our old sash painted—especially 


all that. We've air-conditioned, and with the panels of in the packing house where there was so much brine. Thank goodness, glass 
blocks for light, there are no windows to let dirt filter in. block ended that trouble. 









“THE WORKMEN LIKE the diffused day- 
light from these blocks. When they can see 
better and feel better about the place they 
work it usually means better workmanship 
and finer products. And believe me, that 
flood of bright sunshine saves us on our 
lighting bill, too.” 


“THOSE CHARTS show how regular we keep our temperature 
and humidity. Because PC Glass Blocks insulate so well they 
help us hold to cold temperatures where we want them. And 
with glass block panels for light in hot, steamy rooms, conden- 
sation is not such a problem. 


Glass Blocks offer you many practical, money- book on PC Glass Blocks. Full of pictures of actual 
i saving advantages—all in a single building  installations—with valuable facts that will show 
material. Before you make any plans for new con- you how they will help your plant operation. Send 
struction or remodelling, send for our big, free for this FREE Book. Mail the coupon today. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
2061 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, your new book 
of facts about PC Glass Blocks. 


GLASS BLOCKS 


Distributed by 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 






Name 









Address 





City State 





ee 
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POLISH STYLE HAMS 


Polish style canned hams offer a new source of large profits for pro- 
gressive packers. Imports exceeding $1,000,000 monthly have been 
cut off by war. 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 
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Before vacuum processing, to produce solid, well molded, perfect 
hams, with minimum shrinkage, pre-cooking in Adelmann Ham 
Boilers is essential. Flavor is refained, and the objectionable jelly 
in cans is eliminated. 


For this purpose we have designed three special Adelmann Ham 
Boilers shown above. They fit the three basic shapes of cans used 
by the industry, in the various heights procurable. 


Investigate today! Samples for trial gladly submitted to responsible 
concerns upon request. 


Adelmann Ham Boilers are easiest to handle, quickest to operate, 
reduce shrinkage, lower operation costs. They are simple to clean, 
last longer, perform better, produce the kind of hams that really sell! 
Made of Cast Aluminum, Tinned Steel, Monel Metal, and Nirosta 
(Stainless) Steel, the most complete line available. Liberal trade-in 
schedule limits outlay. Ask for free booklet ‘The Modern Method.” 


ADELMANN ‘‘THE KIND YOUR HAM MAKERS PREFER’”’ 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London. Australian and New 
Zealand Rep tatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd. ,Offices in Principal Cities. Canadian Representative: C. A. Pemberton 
& Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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* from page 31 of the famous Tenderay Portfolio 


It describes in detail the process which improves beef 
in so revolutionary a manner—and which offers you a 


merchandising opportunity that puts new punch into 


the beef business! TEN BRAY 


For your copy of the Tenderay Portfolio, specially 
written for packing company executives, please address » (ee 


Manager of Special Products Department 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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THEYRE? 


@ One of the most important advantages sau- 
sage can have is to look appetizing . . . to have 
the attractive, well-filled appearance it has in 
Armour’s Natural Casings! 

These finely graded casings cling tightly to 
the sausage meat — continue to cling tightly 
until they are finally eaten! 

Too, Armour’s Casings are natural protec- 
tors of your product’s flavor and juiciness. 

They play a part in gaining that flavor, be- 


guR CUSTOMERS, /F 


You Sell the 
Sausages they 


LIKE 
TO 
» BUY! 


cause their porous texture permits the smoke 
penetration you want... giving sausage 
the tangy smoked taste your customers 
demand! 

All in all, we sincerely believe Armour’s 
Natural Casings are your logical choice. A 
complete line is always available to satisfy 
your needs. Phone your Armour Branch House 
today for up-to-the-minute quotations, and 
fast, efficient service. 


MAKE SURE ...USE 


ARMOUR’S NATURAL CASINGS 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY -: CHICAGO 
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In the Meat 
Industry 


Increasing employment and_ plentiful 
hog supply encourage packers to ex- 
pect greater per capita meat consump- 
tion and a profitable spread between 
production costs and selling prices 


during 1940. 


AT is in store for the meat packing in- 
dustry during 1940? 
What general business conditions, if any, 


are making profitable packinghouse operations diffi- 
cult? 

What conditions in the industry are holding back 
progress? 

These are some of the questions THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER recently asked packers and sausage 
manufacturers in all sections of the country. A 
large number of answers was received. They came 
from members of the industry in Indiana, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Illinois, Ohio, Iowa, New 
York, Colorado, Massachusetts, Virginia, Kansas, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Connecticut, Georgia, Maine, 
Tennessee, Texas, Arizona, Washington, California 
and Oregon. 


Cross Section of Packer Thinking 


An analysis of the replies follows: Considering 
the large number of answers received, and the many 
localities from which they came, this analysis may 
be considered to be an accurate cross section of 
packer thinking and of situations and conditions 
which are troublesome, and which increase the 
hazards and difficulties of doing business. 


These questions were asked and the answers 
analyzed for their value in aiding packers and sau- 
sage manufacturers to plan their 1940 operations 
and policies. 


While everyone will wish to base operations on 
conditions as he sees them, and to plan future 
activities on the basis of past experience, indica- 
tions and trends, it is logical to assume that no one 
has a monopoly on brains. Some inspired or excep- 
tionally gifted packer or sausage manufacturer 
may be able to forecast more accurately than the 
majority of the members of the industry. By and 


Optimism Rules «fl 


























large, however, it seems the safer course to be 
guided by opinions generally held. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER does not recommend 
or suggest that any packer or sausage manufacturer 
change any opinions he may have about industry 
conditions and prospects to conform with the ma- 
‘jority opinions stated here. Nor has the analysis 
of answers been prepared with any intention of 
influencing reader opinions. The facts have been set 
down as they were received. They are the opinions 
of members of the industry and THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER is passing them on for such value as 
they may have for its readers. 


Most Packers Optimistic 


A few packers and sausage manufacturers do 
not expect 1940 to be as profitable for the meat 
industry as 1939 was. The large majority, how- 
ever, are optimistic and think this year will be 
better than last: More than 80 per cent said, with- 
out qualifications, that profits this year will exceed 
those of 1939. A few can see reasons for believing 
that results during 1940 will be much different 
from those of last year. 


A Pennsylvania packer who does not expect this 
year to be as profitable as 1939 bases his opinion 
on the “habit of packers and sausage manufac- 
turers to be too optimistic after a good year.” 
Presumably he fears that many packers will over- 
expand and build up large stocks which may have 
to be sold later at a loss. 


Several other conservative packers expressed 
much the same thought. “We must not overlook 
the fact,” one of these said, “that the hog kill 
will be heavier this year. Meats now being sent 
to the cellars and freezers may not be worth 
later what they cost us today.” This packer 
expects to see lower product prices later on. A 





number of packers believe the livestock 
supply will be greater than can be con- 
sumed at product prices which now pre- 
vail, despite indications of further busi- 
ness expansion and increasing average 
consumer income. 

All of the packers who warn against 
possible inventory losses predict lower 
hog and product prices during 1940. A 
few have pointed out, however, that 
hogs may not be as plentiful during the 
last half of the year and that, barring 
unseen influences, product prices may 
be higher during the last three or four 
months of 1940 than in the spring and 
early summer months. 

Politics and the political situation 
were mentioned by only a few packers 
as likely to exert adverse influence on 
packer operations and profits. Increased 
taxation and further undesired regula- 
tion are feared in some quarters. It 
seems probable, however, that packers 
and sausage manufacturers who men- 
tioned the present administration and 
politics as likely to have adverse effect 
on meat industry profits in 1940 have 
been influenced more by personal opin- 
ions than by facts. ‘ 


Adverse Factors Mentioned 


Many packers did mention the “ad- 
ministration attitude toward business,” 
increasing taxation, etc., as general 
business conditions which are making 
profitable packinghouse operations diffi- 
cult. These aspects of the meat industry 
situation are discussed later. 


A Michigan sausage manufacturer 
sees no indications of any sharp upturn 
in business, intimating that no further 
increase in average consumer purchas- 
ing power is in sight. He thinks, there- 
fore, that results in 1940 will not vary 
much from those in 1939. He realizes 
more hogs will be marketed this year, 
but, despite this, and his opinion that 
general business conditions will not im- 
prove materially, he does expect higher 
product prices in line with increased 
processing costs. 

Consumer demand, he says, will be 
fair. Some others who expect this year 
to be little different from last, as far 
as profits are concerned, point out that 
lack of export demand is quite likely 
to offset any advantages to be expected 
from better general business conditions 
and increased employment. 


Some Expect Lower Prices 


A large majority of the packers who 
predict that 1940 will be a more pros- 
perous year for the meat industry than 
1939 expect average hog and product 
prices to be lower during the period. A 
number of these indicate that lower 
prices need not seriously affect the 
spread between product costs and sell- 
ing prices, as they will encourage 
greater consumption, which, in turn, 
will enable plants to operate at a higher 
percentage of capacity and thus reduce 
overhead and labor cost per unit of 
product. ; 


Improving business conditions and in- 
creasing employment are the reasons 
most frequently given by packers and 
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ACCURATE COSTS 


It’s better to know costs and sell at a 


profit than to guess and end the year with a 
loss. Office of Williams Meat Co., Kansas City. 


sausage manufacturers for believing 
that 1940 will be more profitable than 
1939. Many point out that consumers 
are less jittery and more optimistic, 
and that reasonable meat prices will en- 
courage consumption. 

Some foresee less labor unrest during 
1940 and smaller losses to employers 
and employes due to strikes. Higher 
by-product prices are expected in some 
quarters. One sausage manufacturer ex- 
pects the industry’s current sausage ad- 
vertising campaign to stimulate con- 
sumption of processed meats. The con- 
viction that the 1940 election will solve 
many troublesome economic situations, 
and put the meat industry on the path 
to better profits, is held by some. 

A considerable majority of those who 
expect 1940 to be a prosperous year, 
and base their opinion principally on 
increased hog runs and better consumer 
demand, are predicting higher product 
prices. Increased consumer demand will 
offset larger meat supplies, they con- 
tend. . 


Higher Product Prices? 


Prices have been low and any busi- 
ness upturn should be reflected in de- 
mand and in the willingness of con- 
sumers to pay more for meats. The fact 
that producers have not been getting 
a profitable price for hogs, and that the 
corn-hog ratio has been out of line, is 
cited by some packers as a reason for 
higher hog prices and higher product 
prices, regardless of hog runs. 

Those packers who expect 1940 to be 
a profitable year, but who believe 
product prices will be lower than last 
year, think larger hog runs and the 
greater supply of product will depress 
prices. This will be true, of course, only 
if demand does not keep pace with 
supply. Little comment was made on 
potential export demand, evidently be- 
cause it is unpredictable at the moment. 
If any considerable export demand de- 
velops it can have a very important 
effect on domestic prices. In any event, 
supply and demand will rule. 


What general business conditions, if 
any, are making profitable packinghouse 


operations difficult at the present time? 


There is little difference of opinion 
among packers on this point, judging 
from the answers received. In at least 
90 per cent of the cases the reply was, 
in substance, “taxes and labor condi- 
tions.” It is interesting to note that in 
no instance did a packer or sausage 
manufacturer complain about the atti- 
tude of labor. Such labor difficulties 
as have been or are being experienced 
are evidently believed to be the conse- 
quence of labor legislation, or to be 
fostered by men who are referred to in 
a number of instances as “labor 
racketeers.” 


Problems and Suggested Solutions 


The following paragraphs are the ex- 
act answers by packers to this question. 
Following each answer is the packer’s 
suggestion for correcting the condition 
complained of. These answers are typi- 
cal of a majority of those replying to 
this question. 


“Unemployment, labor unrest, low 
prices.”—“Incentive plans, profit-shar- 
ing plans and bonus arrangements.” 


“The Wagner Act and labor rack- 
eteers.”—“Change the Wagner Act to 
conform with the suggestions made by 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce.” - 


“Agitation for higher  taxes.”— 
“Watch government expenditures.” 


“The Wagner Act, the racketeers of 
labor and to a minor degree the wage 
and hour law which at times makes 
difficult compliance with the hour pro- 
visions.”,—“Amend the Wagner Act 
and do away with racketeers by pro- 
viding that employes be represented 
by a plant worker elected by a vote of 
all of the employes. This representa- 
tive should be paid a nominal sum for 
his service, which sum should be pro- 
vided by membership dues. The em- 
ployes should deal with management 
through this duly elected employe rep- 
resentative without any outside inter- 
ference. Peace and justice would then 
prevail.” 

“High taxes, including payroll tax, 
social security tax and unemployment 
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tax.”—“Repeal taxes based on pay- 
rolls. The employer should not be a 
tax collector.” 

“Taxes are too high for small busi- 
ness.”—“Elect to office men, who be- 
lieve in giving the small businessman a 
‘break.’ ” 

“Uncertainty of industrial operators 
due to jittery conditions in politics and 
labor.” —“Give the employer the right 
to manage his business without too 
much interference from government 
and labor organizations.” 


The meat packing industry has more 
than its share of problems and difficul- 
ties if we are to judge from the many 
different answers to the question: “What 
situations in the industry are holding 
back progress?” 


Many Local Problems 


Many of the unfavorable conditions 
cited, while of much concern to the par- 
ticular packers, are obviously local and 
of little importance from the industry 
standpoint. Typical of these answers are 
complaints of the increase in country 
slaughter and the inroads on meat sales 
being made by the refrigerated locker 
plants. Fortunately, it is easy to segre- 
gate purely local problems from general 
industry problems and to separate the 
latter into a few general classifications 
for purposes of discussion. 

The most common complaint, and one 
which was emphasized repeatedly as 
being of first importance, is the in- 
ability or the disinclination to sell 
product on its merits and on a basis 
of cost plus a reasonable profit. Sugges- 
tions for correcting this situation take 
many forms, the one most frequently 
made being a plea to buy hogs and sell 
product at prices in line with each day’s 
market values. 

One packer summed up the situation 
as follows: “The exceptionally heavy 
marketing of hogs during the past 
month has dislocated the price struc- 
ture somewhat and we are in a position 
where the industry has lost sight of the 
fact that each hog purchased should 
carry its share of the overhead expense. 
This packer attitude has made buyers 
more price conscious than at any time 
in the last few years.” His comment 
then continues: 


“If every packer will try to get back 
at least the cost of the live animal, or 
to cut out each hog at a profit, and if 
he will insist that his branch houses and 
car routes do a real selling job, I think 
the industry will be able to market at 
a profit the increased hog runs expected 
this year.” 


Price Cutting Evil 


Another packer cites poor merchan- 
dising and what he terms “price cut- 
ting” as evils afflicting the industry. 
He calls attention, however, to the fact 
that one should be careful to distinguish 
between prices which net a loss and 
prices which are low but profitable. 
Some plants, he points out, have reached 
a point of high processing efficiency. 
These may be able to sell below the 
market and still make a reasonable 


profit. Their prices are not “cut” prices. 


Indiscriminate criticism of low prices 
may be unfair, he thinks, for every 
packer is entitled to take advantage of 
every situation he has been able to 
create through ability, initiative and 
foresight. 

“It would be helpful,” he says, “if 
every packer would consider low prices 
a challenge to his ability. Instead of 
assuming that the packer who sells at 
a low price is losing money, let us 
consider that the supposed price cutter 
sells for less because he produces for 
less. It would then be our job to reduce 
production costs to a point where we can 
meet the other fellow’s prices and make 
a profit. This would be the constructive 
and helpful view to take of many un- 
satisfactory price situations.” 

That packers are prone to judge the 
market for product by costs in their 
plants seems evident from the tone of 
the answers from packers who place 
“price cutting” as the first and most 
important problem of the meat indus- 
try. Such an assumption of values is 
correct, it is pointed out in numerous 
instances, only if the packer has an 


MORE HOGS ON 
THE WAY 


Some packers warn that 
too much optimism 
early in the year may 
lead to inventory losses 
later. Pig crop reports 
and estimate of _live- 
stock on farms indicate 
that hog marketings will 
be large in 1940. 


accurate cost keeping system. Lack of 
an accurate knowledge of costs in 
numerous plants is believed by many 
to be a primary cause of price cutting 
in the industry. 


No packer or sausage manufacturer 
will deliberately sell product below the 
cost of production, it is thought. When 
unprofitable prices are quoted, distress 
stocks excepted, the packer or sausage 
manufacturer concerned frequently does 
not know he is losing money. An ac- 
curate cost keeping system in every 
plant would solve the price cutting prob- 
lem, numerous packers believe. 


One packer suggests that price cut- 
ting and unethical practices may be 
eliminated by employing high grade 
salesmen and paying them adequate 
compensation for their knowledge, ex- 
perience and ability. 

“Many packers do not seem to appre- 
ciate that profitable meat selling (as dis- 
tinguished from order taking) requires 
something more than a willingness to 
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work,” this processor declared. “It is a 
highly specialized effort in which, we 
have learned from experience, the best 
ability obtainable is none too good. We 
are not interested particularly in the 
compensation our salesmen receive. 
What we do want is a large volume of 
profitable business at the lowest pos- 
sible selling cost per pound. 


“We have had many sales policies and 
have tried out many plans of hiring 
and compensating salesmen. Today we 
are employing the best men we can find 
and paying them liberally. Our cost of 
selling is the lowest in our history and 
our salesmen are drawing much higher 
salaries than are paid by nine-tenths of 
the meat packing and sausage manu- 
facturing plants of the country. We 
know our costs, and no product, with © 
the exception of lard, was sold at a 
loss last year.” 


Packer merchandising methods came 
in for much criticism. The practice of 
delivering products to retail stores and 
then leaving the job of selling them to 
the retailer does not fit into the modern 
merchandising picture, a number of 
packers and sausage manufacturers 





stated. Advertising to build consumer 
demand and good will, education of con- 
sumers in the dietary values of meats, 
better packages and more aggressive- 
ness in meeting the competition of other 
foods were some of the merchandising 
needs mentioned. 


More Advertising for Meat 


One packer points out that little 
effort is being made to bring meat to 
the attention of consumers, while other 
foods are being advertised and mer- 
chandised aggressively. “Packers and 
sausage manufacturers who complain 
that ‘people do not eat as much meat 
as they once did’ might check up on 
their merchandising methods and deter- 
mine if they are doing their share of 
the work necessary to maintain meat’s 
place in the American diet.” 


Need fora cooperative advertising cam- 
paign was suggested by some packers. 
Others held that the meat merchandis- 
ing situation would be improved if every 
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packer and sausage manufacturer would 
give more attention to his own affairs 
and concern himself less with what com- 
petitors are doing. 

“There is uneasiness on all sides,” 
one sausage manufacturer said. “Every 
packer and sausage manufacturer seems 
to be afraid of his competitors. Such 
an attitude engenders hatred and dislike 
and results in unethical practices and 
reprisals. I think it would be construc- 
tive and helpful if all packers and sau- 
sage manufacturers in a community 
could get together at regular intervals, 
become acquainted and talk over con- 
ditions. No one hesitates to ‘put over 
something’ on someone he does not know 
or has no interest in. He will think 
twice, however, before he will do any- 
thing to injure a friend.” 


Understand Each Other 


Another packer expressed the same 
thoughts when he said, “Lack of under 
standing among competitors causes 
most distress in the meat industry. I get 
around considerably and I have learned 
that most of my competitors are fine 
fellows. I think there are opportunities 
in almost every community to improve 
meat merchandising conditions through 
the medium of social gatherings, where 
each packer and sausage manufacturer 
has the opportunity to get acquainted 
with his competitors.” 

A few packers mentioned the prac- 
tice of “pricing profitable customers 
out of business” as a meat industry 
merchandising practice that needs con- 
sideration, if not correction. 


One packer suggests: “Move burden- 
some stocks to the general trade at price 
reductions instead of holding up prices 
to desirable buyers and giving away 
product to chiselers.” Another said: 
“Let’s not forget that the small inde- 
pendent merchant is a profitable cus- 
tomer. It certainly is not good business 
for us to make conditions more difficult 
for him.” 


The improvement of plants and in- 
crease in production efficiency are meat 
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BETTER SALESMEN 
NEEDED 


One packer suggests 
that employment of 
meat selling specialists, 
who are liberally com- 
pensated, will eliminate 
much price cutting and 
will result in a low sell- 
ing cost per pound of 
product. He declares 
that such a sales plan 
has proved successful in 
the case of his own com- 
pany. He points out 
that the packer should 
aim at large volume 
sales at a low cost per 
pound rather than 
worry about his sales- 
men making too much 
money. 


industry needs that must be given seri- 
ous consideration sooner or later, some 
packers say. Others believe uninspected 
plants create merchandising problems 
and that uniform inspection, national, 
state and local, should be instituted in 
all packinghouses. 

“The meat industry is inefficient,” a 
Mid-western packer declared. “I do not 
think we can continue indefinitely to 
expect consumers to pay a tax, in the 
form of higher meat prices, on plant 
waste and loss that can be prevented. 
There are a few packers who have seen 
the merchandising possibilities in highly 
efficient plants and who have built, im- 
proved and equipped until they have re- 
duced costs much below the average. 


“Meat prices in any community must 
eventually be determined by costs in the 
most efficient plant serving the terri- 
tory. The production cost spread be- 
tween efficient and inefficient plants is 
now considerable and is growing. I think 
the efficierit packer will eventually com- 
pel inefficient competitors to reduce pro- 
duction costs by improving plant effi- 
ciency.” 


Few Concerned About Lard 


Packers do not seem to be greatly 
concerned about the lard situation—at 
least very few mentioned lard consump- 
tion and lard prices as important indus- 
try problems. Those who think “some- 
thing should be done about lard” agree 
on the procedure to be followed to put 
lard back on the list of profitable meat 
plant products—cooperate in a nation- 
wide advertising campaign to educate 
consumers. 


Beef imports and the competition of 
other foods received little attention. 
Only one packer mentioned small orders 
as a problem. There were a number, 
however, who said that it would be ad- 
vantageous if consumers were able to 
evaluate sausage products in terms of 
price. The inability of housewives to 
judge sausage quality results in many 
disappointments, these men said, and 
discourages sausage buying. No packer 
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or sausage manufacturer made any sug- 
gestions as to how this situation might 
be improved. 

A small number of packers and sau- 
sage manufacturers think more effort to 
sell the entire line of packinghouse 
products would be worth while. Selling 
efforts, they say, are often lopsided, 
More sales and merchandising efforts 
should be devoted to obtaining better 
prices for the less popular cuts. One 
packer suggested that consumers be edu- 
cated in methods of preparing fore- 
quarter cuts of beef for the table. 

And then there is the packer who 
said: “What situations in the meat in- 
dustry are holding back progress? I'll 
tell you—they are the meat packers, 
themselves.” From this we might con- 
clude that there is no problem or situa- 
tion which cannot be solved or improved 
if the packers will make the right kind 
of effort. 

A greater than average volume of 
new plant construction and rehabilita- 
tion in the meat industry is forecast for 
1940. Thirty-three per cent of the 
packers and sausage manufacturers say 
they will construct new plant buildings, 
43.7 per cent will modernize, 45.8 per 
cent will purchase new equipment and 
46 per cent will buy meat delivery 
trucks. Equipment purchases will aver- 
age $10,628 per plant. Truck purchases 
will average $7,438 per plant. 


WAGE-HOUR LAW RULING 


Watchmen working for plants pro- 
ducing goods for interstate commerce 
are as much engaged in the production 
of goods as those operating the ma- 
chinery, and are thus subject to pro- 
visions of the federal wage and hour 
law, according to a ruling by a federal 
judge in North Carolina. 

The ruling was given in connection 
with a contempt proceeding involving 
the question of paying watchmen the 
minimum wage and overtime rates pre- 
scribed by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Ruling against a North Carolina 
sawmill firm which had maintained that 
a watchman was not engaged in pro- 
duction of goods for interstate com- 
merce, the judge said: 

“Watchmen are just as much engaged 
in the production of goods that are 
going into commerce as the man sawing 
logs. ... The watchman not only 
watched the plant and machinery, but 
also guarded the goods that were in the 
plant for interstate commerce.” 


CANADIAN BRANDED BEEF 


Beef branded in Canada during De- 
cember, 1939, totaled 2,747,943 lbs., com- 
pared with 2,774,828 lbs. in the same 
month in 1938. Of this total 958,606 Ibs. 
were red brand, and 1,789,337 lbs. were 
blue brand. 

Total beef branded in Canada during 
calendar year 1939 was 34,728,652 Ibs., 
compared with 41,012,708 ‘Ibs. in 1938. 
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HEN Uncle Sam released his 

1937 census figures* establish- 

ing the importance of indus- 
tries in point of annual value of prod- 
ucts, compilation of the statistics 
showed meat packing and allied indus- 
tries in third place, nosed out for sec- 
ond, in a photo finish, by Steel and roll- 
ing mill products, little more than 
$10,000,000 deciding the result. Here 
are the first three, representing nearly 
$12,000,000,000 of the nation’s produc- 
tion: 

Automobiles, 
$5,176,236,367. 

Steel works and rolling mill products 
—$3,330,491,150. 

Meat packing and allied industries— 
$3,820,471,281. 

This crowding of the leaders in Amer- 
ican industry by the meat packing and 
allied industries is probably not realized 
by many who make their living init. A 
better picture of its importance in the 
economic structure of the country can 
be gleaned from the accompanying 
chart. It is half as large again as 
petroleum refining, and approximately 
three times as big as the baking, news- 
paper and periodical publishing and 
cotton goods industries, respectively. 


Allied Products Important 


The figure given for total value of 
products in the meat packing and allied 
industries does not tell the whole story. 
A considerable volume of butter, cheese, 
poultry, ice cream, animal feeds, etc. is 
produced, processed and distributed by 
packers and sausage manufacturers. 


bodies and parts — 


*Latest government figures available. 


BILLIONS OF DoLLaRs 












Meat Packing Stands Third 
Among All U. 


S. Industries 


Value of this production, particularly 
insofar as it originates in plants owned 
and operated by meat packers, might 
properly be credited to the meat pack- 
ing industry. However, value of these 
foods produced by packers is not segre- 
gated according to origin in the census 
report and, therefore, cannot be added 
to the sum representing value of prod- 
ucts of the meat packing industry. 


Constantly increasing hog supplies 
have made meat packing one of the 
bright spots in the industrial picture 
during the past year and a continuation 
of this situation assures mounting ac- 
tivity for an indefinite period. The meat 
plant is peculiar in that its operations 
are not governed by consumer purchas- 
ing power or demand, but by the num- 
ber of meat animals offered for sale. 
The industry buys all livestock avail- 
able, processes it and disposes of the 
resulting edible and _ inedible by- 
products. 


It can readily be seen that, regardless 
of general business conditions, the meat 
packing industry continues to function 
at a high rate, providing employment 





Automobiles, bodies and parts. ..... 
Steel works and rolling mill products 
Meat packing and allied industries. . 
Petroleum refining ............... 
Electrical machinery and supplies. . . 
Bread and other bakery products. ... 
Newspaper and periodical publishing 
Clothing, women’s and children’s, not 
Cotton goods 
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Chief Manufacturing Industries 
in the United States 









PLANT VALUE 

OF PRODUCTS 
ee tea re $5,176,236,150 
3,330,491,150 
; . _ 3,320,471,231 
a UL 
etc —_ ' | 
_ 1,426,162,859 
1,393,623,224 
_ 1,319,945,765 
1,227,713,471 


elsewhere classified . . 








Meat packers and sausage manufac- 
turers, who account for $2,943,494,769 
of the $3,320,471,231 annual value of 
products in the meat packing and allied 
industries, carry on their operations in 
every state in the union. New York 
state heads the list with 191 manufac- 
turing units, Illinois and Ohio follow 
with 167 each, next is Pennsylvania 
with 165 and California is in fifth posi- 
tion with 158 manufacturing units. 
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for large numbers of workers even when 
activity in other industries is at a low 
point. It supplies a market for great 
quantities of industrial equipment and 
supplies when outlets in other directions 
are curtailed. 

In the “Survey of Current Business,” 
January, 1940, issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, em- 
ployment in the meat packing industry 
stood at 107.9 in November 1939, using 
the 1923-1925 average as the base fig- 
ure of 100. Prior to November the em- 
ployment index had shown a steady 
swing upward, hand in hand with the 
increasing supply of livestock. Begin- 
ning with May, 1939, the index figures 
ran as follows: May, 96.9; June, 99.4; 
July, 100.7; August, 100.2; September, 
101.3, and October, 102.7. 

Packers in all sections of the country, 
highly encouraged by definitely better 
results in 1939, are unanimously opti- 
mistic as they look forward to 1940 
with its promise of bountiful livestock 
supplies and satisfactory profits. 


































MARKING PORK FOR CANADA 


Hog carcasses exported from the 
United States to Canada must now bear 
the marks of meat inspection on each 
ham, shoulder, back, belly, and loin, 
whether split or unsplit, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. Such 
marks should be applied so they will be 
clearly legible upon arrival at destina- 
tion. 
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Distribution Efficiency Higher During 1939 


tion route and the average num- 

ber of customers served per route 
increased somewhat during 1939. There- 
fore, the efficiency of motor vehicles in 
meat distribution service, based on ton- 
nage transported and miles operated 
per truck, was the highest it has ever 
been. 

This result may be credited directly 
to studies and efforts of packers and 
meat plant delivery superintendents 
aimed at reduction of transportation 
costs. Its accomplishment was made pos- 
sible by better-planned and supervised 
distribution methods, speedier, safer 
and more reliable trucks and a steady 
extension of hard roads. These advances 
made it possible to maintain higher 
average speeds and operate more miles 
per day. 

Covering more territory per working 
day and serving more customers per 
route have required larger average 
truck sizes, better-planned and super- 
vised distribution methods and more 
exacting route schedules. Higher aver- 
age ability and a well developed sense 
of responsibility have also been needed 
in the driver’s seat. 


[onion of the average meat distribu- 


Planning More Stops per Day 


Obviously, if more customers are to 
be served per truck, the driver must 
spend less time at each stop; truck time 
between stops must be shortened; the 
working day must be lengthened or the 
working time of the truck must be in- 
creased in some way. 

Increasing the length of the working 
day of the truck and its driver is seldom 
advisable. Some time can be gained 
between stops by speeding up schedules. 
Many delivery superintendents are 
reluctant to increase truck speeds con- 


GOOD EQUIPMENT CUTS COSTS 


LEFT.—Part of Morrell’s New York City 
fleet. Bodies are 11 ft. long, 68 in. high, 
7 ft. wide inside and are mounted on 
Mack chasses. They are insulated with 
Dry-Zero. 
CENTER.—Six new Internationals pur- 
chased recently by Armour and Company. 
Bodies are mounted on Trailmobile chasses 
and measure 21 ft. long, 8 ft. wide and 6 
ft. 8 in. high. Insulation is 2 in. of Dry- 
Zero in roof and sides. 


RIGHT.—Mack trucks owned by E. Joseph, 
Inc., New York. Note pleasing roof and 
corner designs of bodies. 


siderably, at least until the highways 
are made safer. 

However, there is the opportunity in 
many plants—an expedient which was 
adopted in a number of instances last 
year—to get trucks away from the.plant 
promptly and to rearrange routes so 
that the greatest number of customers 
can be served with the least truck mile- 
age. Prompt handling of product from 
assembly and shipping coolers to trucks 
is desirable in order to cut truck stand- 
ing time. 

Methods in use in many shipping 
rooms are inadequate for highest dis- 
tribution efficiency, some delivery super- 
intendents believe, and they predict 
radical changes in operations in this 
department. It probably is possible, 
they say, to reduce shipping room costs 
and to set up conditions which will make 
it possible to bring about worthwhile 
economies on the routes. 


Selecting Trucks for the Job 


Service improvements and reduction 
in operating costs and maintenance ex- 
penses during 1939 confirm the wisdom 
of the policies, being adopted by more 
and more packers and sausage manufac- 
turers, of selecting each truck for a 
particular route and service, and of 
keeping each truck on the route to 
which it has been assigned. These poli- 
cies have resulted in more accurate 
operating cost records and reduction in 
unit delivery expense wherever they are 
in force. Responsibility for economical 
operation and accidents to vehicles can 
be placed definitely. 

Under this system, a driver operates 
one vehicle from the time it is purchased 
until it is retired, and, as a result, he 
develops a sense of responsibility toward 
the truck and its operation, as well as 
a degree of carefulness, that cannot be 
aroused when he operates one vehicle 
today and is given another one to oper- 
ate tomorrow. 


The accompanying illustrations show 
outstanding new model trucks and 
bodies recently placed in service in the 
meat industry or available to packers 
and sausage manufacturers. A brief 
description of each of these units is 
given in captions on this page and in 
numbered text which follows for illus- 
trations on opposite page. 

1.—New FWD cab-over-engine unit 
with rated capacity to 40,000 lbs. gross. 
Known as Model T-32, it has a 111-in. 
wheelbase and overall length of 179 in. 


Engine develops 98 h.p. at 2,500 r.p.m. 

2.—Chevrolet 1% ton cab-over-engine 
truck. These models available in 107-, 
131- and 156-in. wheelbases. Packers 





EYE-CATCHING SAUSAGE TRUCKS 


These units, smallest in the Mack line, at- 

tract attention wherever they go. John R. 

Woodhull, Inc., owner, operates in Bridge- 
port, Conn. 





NEW DESIGN WEIGHS LESS 


Among many new features of 1940 High- 
way trailer are use of lightweight materials 
and design refinements to reduce weight 
and increase pay load capacity. Stream- 
lined effect is carried through to rear and 
enhanced by flush type doors. 
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1940 MODELS 


International DR 700’s are available in 

three wheelbases and may be equipped with 

an engine of 401 cu. in. displacement of 
one of 451 cu. in. 
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use short wheelbase tractors with semi- 
trailers to transport large loads long 
distances. 


3.—New design of Fruehauf semi- 
trailer. Net payload capacity is 20,000 
lbs. It is manufactured in 20-, 22-, 24-, 
26-, and 28-ft. lengths. Width outside is 
8 ft.; height inside, 6 ft. 11 in. 


4.—One of 10 Mack semi-trailers re- 
cently added to Wilson & Co. fleet. 
Bodies, equipped with rails, have 
capacity of 25,000 Ibs. of carcasses. Re- 
frigerating equipment is installed in 
closed compartment in the “nose.” 


5.—Autocar tractor and Fruehauf 
semi-trailer. Latter unit is similar to 
Fruehauf trailer described previously. 
Tractor is a Series 10 with capacity 
of 20,000 lbs. and is powered with 73 h.p. 
motor. 


6.—Heavy duty Mack in service of 
Union Packing Co., Jersey City. Body 
is insulated and refrigerated. 


7.—Mack truck powered with diesel 
engine. Units of this type possess 
unique advantages in some types of 
service, but have not been tried out by 
many packers. 


8.—Five-ton International in service 
of Omaha Packing Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Attractive lines and novel paint job 
have attracted much favorable atten- 
tion. 


9.—Lindsay Structure body mounted 
on Ford 101-in., cab-over-engine chassis. 
Truck delivers fresh and cured meats 
on 200-mile daily route. Body is in- 
sulated with 3 in. of Dry-Zero Sealpad. 

10.—One of latest units to be added 
to delivery fleet of J. H. Rodman Co., 
New York. Chassis is a Mack. Hauls 
are short so body is not insulated. 

11—Features of these Macks of E. 
Joseph, Inc., New York, are pleasing 
body lines and attractive paint jobs. 

12.—One of 10 Macks purchased re- 
cently by Cudahy Packing Co. for use 
in Los Angeles area. Unit is equipped 
with 11-ft. refrigerated body with 
capacity of 6,000 lbs. Cooling is done 
with dry ice. 

13.—Chevrolet Master 85 three-door 
panel delivery truck. Trucks of this size 
and type are used by packers and sau- 
sage manufacturers for lighter loads. 

14.—A 17,000-Ib. load is carried at a 
temperature between 35 and 42 degs. F. 
in this Lindsay Structure body pur- 
chased recently by Roegelein Provision 
Co., San Antonio. Body is insulated with 
4 in. of Dry-Zero blanket in roof and 3 
in. of Dry-Zero bound batt in sides and 
ends. It is refrigerated with Kold Hold 
unit charged by 1-h.p. Frigidaire com- 
pressor. 

15.—Mack EFU model in Wilson & 
Co. service on Pacific Coast. Unit has 
special 135-in. wheelbase. Body is 12 ft. 
long and is refrigerated with 250 lbs. 
of dry ice. Capacity is 7,500 Ibs. Truck 
operates from Los Angeles to Bakers- 
field, Fresno, and Imperial Valley 
points, making two or three round trips 
weekly. 

No noticeable new trends in routine 
(Continued on page 43.) 
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MAINTENANCE— 
New Methods Cut Repairs, 


Replacements and Shutdowns 


many and such baffling main- 

tenance problems, requiring con- 
tinual solution, as the packinghouse. 
The packer must contend with cor- 
rosion, moisture and decay, in addition 
to normal wear and tear. These de- 
teriorating influences take unceasing 
toll. 

Meat plant maintenance is an im- 
portant production cost item. Failure 
to give it careful and intelligent con- 
sideration invites equipment break- 
downs, reduces production and increases 
working hazards. The meat plant serv- 
ice engineer must be on the lookout 
constantly for more lasting materials 
and better methods with which to do 
his work more efficiently and satisfac- 
torily. 

The various new meat processing 
equipment and methods developed dur- 
ing the past year have made the prob- 
lem of efficient maintenance more 
difficult. Thus, it appears, the engineer 
is the victim of his own creations. For 
example, in the territory within a radius 
of 50 miles of Chicago, more coal is 
burned than in any locality of similar 
size in the world. Among the products 
resulting from combustion of coal are 
sulphur monoxide, sulphur dioxide and 
earbon dioxide. These are exhausted to 
the atmosphere. 

Sulphur vapor in contact with water 
forms sulphuric acid, which attacks 
all metals, and particularly iron and 
steel, quite readily. Fly ash and soot 
contaminate the air and settle on prem- 
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WELDING A 
PIPE LINE 


The welding torch is re- 
placing pipe wrenches 
in many plants. There 
are no fittings in a 
welded pipe line. 


ises and equipment. Their removal con- 
stitutes an important problem in the 
meat plant, where a high degree of 
cleanliness must be maintained. Carbon 
dioxide as it emerges from the stack 
has no value. It can be solidified, how- 
ever, in which form it is known as dry 
ice and is used extensively for preserva- 
tion of meat in the plant and during 
distribution. 


Metal Spray Gun 


Many of the new meat plant main- 
tenance methods tested last year have 
proved their value. Some have been 
found unsuitable. and of little value 
to the packer, while others are still on 
trial. 

A device which draws wire through a 
white hot flame and sprays molten metal 
can be used advantageously in the meat 
plant for coating surfaces and building 
up worn shafts and bushings. It re- 
sembles a revolver in size and shape. 
It not only melts and sprays various 
metal wires, but also powdered metal, 
glass and plastics. The materials to be 
sprayed are fed into the tool pneu- 
matically. The metal spray gun is also 


SCREW CONVEYORS 
LAST LONGER 


Hard metals which re- 
sist abrasion are cutting 
maintenance costs for 
hammer mills, screw 
conveyors, ice crushers 
and other meat plant 
equipment. Parts subject 
to severe abrasion are 
faced with the hard 
metals, 


The 





useful for plating base metals with hard 
metals to reduce wear due to abrasion. 
It can be used to apply sanitary glass 
coatings to the inside of tanks. 


Welding torches have almost re- 
placed pipe wrenches in many meat 
packing plants. Bolts, gaskets and mat- 
ing flanges have always been vulnerable 
parts of a pipe line as it is difficult to 
keep them tight and they require con- 
stant attention to prevent leaks of 
steam, water, ammonia and brine. Fit- 
tings are now being cut from pipe lines 
and sold to the junk man. Expansion 
joints in steam lines are disappearing. 
Pipe lines are being converted into 
jointless conduits. 


Special Alloys and Metals 


Parts subject to severe abrasion, such 
as hammer mills, ice crushers, screw 
conveyors, expeller screws, etc., are 
being faced with hard metals to reduce 
wear and cut down the frequency of 
replacement. Metals which were un- 
heard of a few years ago outside of 
the classroom have become important 
materials in the construction of meat 
plant equipment and the maintenance 
of packinghouse machines. 


Alloys of magnesium—the flyweight 
metal—are used for fan blades. Ham 
molds are cast of aluminum. Nitrited 
valve seats and discs, copper alloys and 
centrifugally cast bronze bushings are 
uniform, hard and long lasting. A new 
nickel iron, chain grate stoker link lasts 
longer and reduces chain grate repair 
and maintenance costs. Aluminum wool 
is available for cleaning purposes. It 
does not rust and is proof against cor- 
rosion. 


Meat plant sanitary requirements are 
strict. Tables, chutes and conveyors are 
being constructed from stainless steel 
with a mirrorlike finish. This equipment 
is durable and can be cleaned easily. 
Many new detergents have been de- 
veloped for cleaning stainless steel and 
other non-corroding metals. They are 
used in the clean-up water. 


Water treating methods have been 
improved, A plentiful supply of water 
for the boiler room and processing de- 
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partments has always been a necessity 
in the meat plant. There are waters 
which corrode and others which clog 
distribution mains, while some are po- 
table but contain objectionable gasses. 
Water treatment removes, neutralizes or 
holds in suspension the elements which 
corrode or clog pipe lines and make 
pipe line repairs and renewals neces- 
sary. 

Brines which rust open surge tanks 
and shorten their normal life are being 
treated to maintain a neutral pH read- 
ing at all times. A roll of testing tape 
can be purchased for about $1.00. A 
piece of this dipped into any liquid 
will give the pH value immediately. 

Boiler feed water treatment has been 
improved to a point where boilers are 
steamed for a year without washing or 
performing the laborious task of clean- 
ing tubes. They are opened for in- 
spection only during this period. 

Brines which are circulated con- 
tinuously in refrigerating and air con- 
ditioning equipment foul quickly and 
corrode equipment severely. There are 
chemicals which act as inhibitors when 
added to brines, minimizing corrosion. 


Self-Lubricating Bearings 


Worn out direct expansion and brine 
pipes are not being replaced in many 
plants as fans and finned coils are being 
installed instead. These fans and coils 
can be relocated easily and maintain 
uniform temperatures in cellars and 
coolers. Coils can be equipped with an 
automatic defrosting vane. 


Algae growth, long tolerated in spray 
ponds, is a non-conductor of heat and 
acts as an insulator between water and 
condensing surfaces. Compounds for de- 
stroying algae growth are available. 

Breaking-pin hubs in drive sprockets 
reduce expensive breakdowns and pro- 
tect conveyor chain guides, sprockets 
and chains from damage. Solid take- 
ups for overhead conveyors have been 
replaced with floating take-ups which 
provide uniform tension regardless of 
variations in live load. Graphited, oilless 
bronze bushings run at high speed and 
require little or no lubrication. In bear- 
ings which are exposed to dirt and 
water, installed in wet and damp loca- 
tions, or which are difficult to lubricate, 
the babbitt may be replaced with a 
laminated plastic which neither swells 
nor warps, does not wear and requires 
little lubrication. 


Glass Motor Insulation 


Wood press plates, which swell and 
stick, are being replaced with a tough 
plastic which is unaffected by heat, 
moisture or grease. Glass dial covers, 
meter faces and thermometers are being 
made from crystal clear plastic with a 
tensile strength of 5,000 Ibs. per sq. in. 

Unit seal packings are proof against 
ammonia, oil and water leakage. They 
reduce packing cost and the labor of 
repacking. Neoprene, an artificial rub- 
ber is unaffected by oil and grease. It is 
being used for packings, gaskets, hose 
linings and belting. 

Thermal cut-outs applied to fractional 
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ALLOY LINKS REDUCE 
STOKER REPAIRS 


Nickel iron chain grate stoker links are 
being used in boiler rooms where costs are 
watched closely. They last longer and 
thereby increase the time intervals between 
stoker shut-downs for link removal. 


horse power, single phase motors pre- 
vent damage due to dampness or over- 
load. Increasing numbers of these small 
motors are being installed in meat pack- 
ing plants. They are frequently dam- 
aged and the cost of rewinding them 
is considerable. Glass insulation motor 


CORROSION 
REDUCED 


Brine treating methods 
can be used to keep 
brines clear and less 
corrosive. It is possible 
to treat brines to main- 
tain a neutral pH read- 
ing at all times. Handy 
testing tape can be 
used to obtain the pH 
value of any liquid. 


—7 
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windings and moisture-resistant baking 
varnish protect against water soaking 
and resulting grounding and damage. 
Although glass insulated motors cost 
about 30 per cent more than those of 


conventional ‘construction, they are 
cheaper in the long run. 
An adjustable-speed alternating 


motor will pay its way by eliminating 
the need for expensive gear reducers 
and the expense of oil and grease. Flood 
lighting is being employed in cellars 
and on brine decks where much trouble 
has been experienced with the cus- 
tomary knob and conduit installations. 
(Continued on page 41) 











MEAT INDUSTRY EVENTS IN REVIEW 


JANUARY 

Plant of Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., sold to Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corp. 

Value of sausage and sausage cas- 
ings production jumped 20 per cent to 
$156,136,829 in 1937 from $130,094,926 
in 1935, according to U. S. Bureau of 
Census. 

Wilson profited by increased tonnage. 
Sales of company for fiscal year totaled 
$265,465,324.10. 

Joseph Burns, retired general super- 
intendent of Swift & Company, died of 
heart attack at 77. 


Oscar G. Mayer, president of Oscar 
Mayer & Co., re-elected president of 
Chicago Association of Commerce by 
unanimous vote. 


Frank Wade, president of Canton 
Provision Co. since 1930, died at 70. 

A. A. Dacey appointed manager of 
newly created Eastern division of Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., continues active as 
director of company. 

Wm. Whitfield Woods, president of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, died suddenly of a heart attack at 
his desk in the Institute offices in Chi- 
cago. 

Paul B. Thompson elected treasurer 
of Cudahy Packing Co., succeeding John 
E. Wagner, deceased. 

E. C. Dunnett resigned as president 
of Roberts and Oake, following serious 
automobile accident. 


FEBRUARY 
J. H. Scheffer, secretary and director 
of Trunz Pork Stores, Inc., died after 
prolonged illness. 
George L. Wade was elected president 
of Canton Provision Co., Canton, O., 
succeeding Frank Wade, deceased. 


Ralph Wade was made vice president 
and M. I. Rank, secretary-treasurer. 


Curtis B. Cross, president, Valley 


Highlights of 1939 
Gleaned from 


Provisioner Headlines 





Packing Co., Salem, Ore., died at 51 
after illness of two months. Frank 
Cross, his son, is to carry on name in 
packing business. 

Executive vice president Andrew E. 
Nelson was appointed general manager 
of Adolf Gobel plant in Brooklyn. 


Wesley Hardenbergh, vice president, 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
was elected acting president. 


Carl F. Kraatz joined the Cudahy 
Packing Co., as assistant to J. W. Mc- 
Elligott, vice president in charge of 
sales, and became advertising manager 
and sales promotion manager. 


T. Henry Foster, chairman of the 
board, I. A. M. P., predicted larger 
volume, more stable conditions and bet- 
ter profit prospects in 1939. 

New Morrell storage unit will be 
built at Ottumwa. The eight-story 
building will house curing cellar, freez- 
ers, hog chill rooms and storage rooms, 
and will replace structure built in 1893. 

William J. Edwards was named gen- 
eral auditor for Cudahy Packing Co. 


MARCH 

Walter R. Gleason, Chicago sales 
head for Tobin Packing Co., died sud- 
denly at 47. 

Drovers Packing Co., Chicago, pur- 
chased Ottawa, IIl., plant formerly oper- 
ated by Hygrade Food Products Corp. 
William E. Russell, Drover president 
and general manager, took charge. 

Swift International reported net prof- 
it of $7,560,086.89 for 1938. 


Andrew E. Nelson, executive vice 





SWIFT’S NEW CANADIAN PLANT 
The largest packinghouse constructed in Canada last year. It cost $2,250,000. 
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president of Adolf Gobel, Inc., was 
elected president of the firm succeed- 
ing Frank M. Firor. 

Wilson & Co. fired opening gun in 
nation-wide merchandising campaign to 
increase lard sales. 

W. G. Agar, veteran of meat packing 
industry, died suddenly at 68. 

Short cut in tendering of beef em- 
ploys ultra-violet rays and air condi- 
tioning. 

APRIL 


U. S. and packer beef grading stand- 
ards correlated. 

Oscar F. Mayer celebrates eightieth 
birthday; 400 employes of Oscar Mayer 
and Co. stage party to honor founder. 

New beef tendering plant of Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co. in Cleveland, 0O., 
dedicated by president Albert H. Morrill. 

E. S. Waterbury, general manager, 
Armour and Company, Omaha, retired 
after 43 years in packing industry. He 
was succeeded by E. G. Hinton. 

Adolf Gobel, Inc. officially reopens 
New York City plant with S. D. Collins 
as manager. 

Buffalo Packing Co. formed; B. F. 
Barrows, president. 


MAY 


Hog-cattle hotel constructed by Rath 
Packing Co. 

Survey on high cost of small orders 
amazes packers. 

Armour and Company directors ap- 
point E. L. Lalumier vice president in 
charge of finance; Frank A. Becker, 
treasurer. 

Institute of American Meat Packers 
wins award from American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives for its “Feature 
Meat” campaign. 

Argentine canned corned beef raises 
a row—also raises questions for U. S. 
packers to think about. 

Jean L. Vernet appointed superin- 
tendent of Flavor-Sealed division of 
George A. Hormel & Co.; Lawrence W. 
Murphy becomes head of department of 
research and development. 

Giant retailer meetings planned for 
Chicago; National Live Stock and Meat 
Board stages merchandising programs. 


JUNE 
Packers urged to let their congress- 


men know what they think and want ~ 


done about taxes. 

Chicago sausage companies stage 
quality sales drive. 

Elliott & Co., Duluth, breaks ground 
for new building, the major unit in a 
$150,000 modernization program. 

Thomas J. Kirby elected president of 
National Livestock Exchange. 

George A. Eastwood, with Armour 
and Company 42 years, named execu- 
tive vice president of company. 

(Continued on page 33.) 











By ERNST A. SPUEHLER* 


ITHIN the last decade or so we 

Wie: become a nation of pack- 

age-conscious consumers. We 

are no longer content to buy the pro- 

verbial “pig in a poke.”” Now we demand 

“the best pig in the best poke” that a 

highly competitive market has to offer. 

From beginning to end it is a fierce 

battle of wits to lure Mr. and Mrs. Con- 

sumer into buying a certain product and 

the most effective appeal is an outstand- 
ing, distinctive package. 

Years of patient labor, trial and error, 
plus scientific tests, dreams and all the 
rest of what it takes to manufacture 
any product have gone into your finished 
product. 

Today a ham, or any other meat 
product, must be as perfect as all past 
experience and modern science can 
make it. Your product has to be good 
today. 





Modern Package for Today 


Since the product itself is so scienti- 
fically correct and modern, why handi- 
cap it with a package which does not 
fully reflect these features? More and 
more manufacturers in all lines of 
endeavor are calling another science to 
their aid—the science of package de- 
signing. They are convinced of the 
definite need for packages that will be 
just as modern and up-to-date as the 
products which they have spent years 
in developing. 

The first hams, bacon, frankfurts, 
etc., you made may have been excellent, 








*Package design expert 











































































































PACKAGING— 


A Science 


PACKAGING EXPERT 


Ernst A. Spuehler in his “work- 
shop,” North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. Leading manufacturers 
of the United States, among 
them Swift & Company, Pabst 
Brewing Company, Abbott Lab- 
oratories, Marshall Field & Co., 
Phoenix Hosiery Co., Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Pepso- 
dent Company, Cherry Specialty 
Co., Albers Milling Co. and 
Century Distilling Co., have 
used his services to solve their 
package designing problems. In 
his article, Mr. Spuehler indi- 
cates the line of thinking he be- 
lieves essential. 


but right now your main interest is 
telling the prospective buyer that your 
hams, bacon, frankfurts are better than 
they ever were and, of course, superior 
to what your competitor can produce. 
You can’t afford to keep a salesman 
in every market just to push your 
products, but you certainly can afford a 
silent salesman on the job—an appetiz- 
ing, eye-catching and “meaty” looking 
package which will work for you just as 
long as there is a customer in the store. 


Package Atmosphere 


By “meaty” I mean that a package 
must give off some of the flavor of the 
product and, in addition, have direct 
appeal to the semi-indifferent shopper 
who is “just looking around for some- 
thing good.” 


When repackaging is under considera- 
tion, there is one important considera- 
tion we must not lose sight of. No mat- 
ter how scientific we become, we can- 
not take our feminine shopper too light- 
ly. Up to the consumer stage, meat pack- 
ing may be a man’s game, but when you 
reach that point the ladies take over. 
The woman shopper may not always 
know just what she wants to serve for 
dinner, but in the final analysis it is her 
dollar that you are after. 


Women spend by far the major share 
of the household budget. It is her good- 
will which you need for repeat orders 
and word-of-mouth advertising. Jn- 
corporation of feminine appeal in the 
modern package—particularly for food- 
stuffs—is mandatory. 

Once a woman has been sufficiently 
impressed to the point of purchase by 
the appeal of your package, there is 


BEFORE AND AFTER 


At the upper left is the type of wrapper 
used by Swift & Company for its Premium 
hams prior to redesigning by Mr. Spuehler; 
the two lower hams show his treatment. 






















nothing that she appreciates more than 
a clean, non-dripping, ‘convenient-to- 
store and easy-to-open package. She is 
quite likely to remember the breaking 
of a cherished finger nail much longer 
than she will remember the quality of 
the product in the package that caused 
the damage. 

Your package is a vital part of your 
whole merchandising plan. It is an im- 
portant sales tool in the never-ending 
bid for the favor of the American 
housewife. Competition must be care- 
fully studied before a package of 
definite value can be designed. In many 
instances, family resemblance, not at 
the sacrifice of distinctiveness, is highly 
desirable in view of the associated sell- 
ing the package can do. 

All of which brings but one conclu- 
sion: That a package must be designed 
along scientific, carefully thought out, 
economical and sensible lines. 


Package Design a Science 


Package designing today is a science. 
The men in this field are true scientists 
in their own right. They know what can 
be salvaged from the old package to pre- 
serve its identity and yet make it mod- 
ern and able to do a real job in a highly 
competitive field. Package designers to- 
day are keen merchandisers, well versed 
in the type of package which will “stay 
out in front” and do a selling job. 

Since the best has already gone into 
your product, it deserves the best in 
packaging. The initial cost of adding 
this important science to your mer- 
chandising planning board is quickly 
offset by savings effected in printing— 
the direct result of correct color plan- 
ning—package construction and ma- 
terials used. 


And so, in the final analysis, your 
new package should not only pay for 
itself but net a profit if it is developed 
by a package designer who is a true 
scientist in his field. 
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EGINNING 1939 with a hog popula- 

tion of 49,011,000 head, largest 
since 1934, a cattle population of 66,- 
821,000, largest since 1936, and sheep 
and lambs numbering 53,762,000, the 
largest total since 1932, marketings and 
federally inspected slaughter of hogs 
in 1939 expanded to pre-drought and 
pre-AAA levels, but the kill of cattle, 
calves, sheep and lambs fell off. In- 
spected slaughter during the last three 
years: 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
19389 .. 9,446,303 5,264,058 41,367,825 17,241,037 
19388 .. 9,776,027 5,491585 36,186,410 18,060,136 
1937 ..10,069,550 6,281,388 31,642,140 17,270,140 


The rapid upswing in hog production 
continued through 1939; the total pig 
crop for 1939 was estimated at 84,302,- 
000 head, or 13,201,000 head or 19 per 
cent above 1938. The rise in hog pro- 
duction now appears to have been 
checked and the present unfavorable 
corn-hog ratio will restrict hog raising 
in 1940. 

Livestock on farms on January 1, 
1940, is estimated as follows: 


All Cattle Sheep and Hogs and 
and calves* Lambs Pigs 
BOD casede 04 43,435,000 54,473,000 58,312,000 
TD. S55 cevncies 41 728,000 53,762,000 49,011,000 
*Minus cows and milk heifers. 


The Agricultural Marketing Service 
expects total slaughter of cattle and 
calves in 1940 to be somewhat smaller 
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than in 1939. Steer slaughter probably 
will show little change. Hog slaughter 
will be larger than in 1939, but may be 
smaller than had been expected earlier, 
particularly during the fall months. 
Little change is expected in lamb pro- 
duction and slaughter. 

Slaughter by seasons in 1939 was in 
about the same relationship to total kill 
as in 1938: 52.3 per cent of total in- 
spected hog slaughter was in the last six 
months of the year, while 52.7 per cent 
of total cattle kill was in the same 
period. 

In addition to domestic livestock sup- 
plies, 265,814 head of cattle and calves 
were imported from Canada in 1939 
and 478,565 head from Mexico (see 
column three). 


EDERALLY inspected production of 

meats and lard (unrendered) during 
1939 is estimated at 13,353,000,000 lbs. 
against 12,404,000,000 lbs. in 1938. Pro- 
duction of beef rose 5 million lbs., in 
spite of smaller slaughter, while pork 
and lard production was up 991 million 
lbs. Inspected output of veal dropped 
about 22 million lbs. from 1938, and 
lamb and mutton production was down 
26 million lbs. Estimated meat produc- 
tion for 1939, compared with 1938 and 
1937, in millions of pounds: 


Lamb Pork 

and and 
Beef Veal Mutton Lard* Lardj 
ere 4,803 559 694 7,296 1,317 
1938 ......4,798 581 720 6,305 1,076 
19387 .. ...4,699 675 683 5,301 787 
5-yr. avg...4,868 631 682 5,869 972 

*Unrendered. +Rendered. 


Average dressed weights of livestock 
slaughtered in 1939 were heavier than 
in 1938 and exceeded the five-year aver- 
age for all except calves. Average 
dressed weights for 1939 and 1938: 


Sheep 
and 
Cattle Calve Hogs Lambs 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs 
Me. énedeanes 511.4 106.6 176.8 40.3 
BOE wedicivas 493.5 106.2 174.6 39.9 


Dressing yields (per 100 lbs. live 
weight) during 1939 were greater for 
cattle and hogs than in 1938. Dressing 
yields in 1939 and 1938: 


Sheep and 


Cattle Calves Hogs Lambs’ Lard 

Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. 

1939 ......54.2 55.8 75.1 46.9 13.6 
1938 ......53.6 56.3 74.9 47.0 12.8 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture has estimated that there 
may be an increase of 8 to 9 per cent in 
the total dressed weight of livestock 
slaughtered under inspection in 1940 
compared with 1939. The increase in 
1940 will be mostly in pork and lard, 
as little change is expected in beef and 
lamb production. 

While most of the meat produced in 
1939 was sold fresh, a considerable pro- 
portion was processed further into 
cured and smoked products, sausage and 
canned meats. Packers operating under 
federal inspection processed 1,515,694,- 
000 lbs. of smoked pork and 49,965,000 
lbs. of smoked and/or dried beef in 
1939, compared with 1,330,804,000 lbs. 
of pork and 56,187,000 lbs. of beef in 
1938. Pork placed in cure during 1939 
totaled 2,562,432,000 lbs. against 2,260,- 
291,000 lbs. in 1938. 

Volume of processed meat products 
gained over 1938. Production of sausage, 
sliced bacon, loaves and canned meats 
and meat products in 1939 and 1938: 


Sliced Canned Meats 


Sausage. Bacon. & Mt. Prod. Loaves. 

M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 

1939.... 794,183 273,479 610,186 107,663 
1988.... 762,427 240,465 512,896 99,164 
The 


HE tide of American foreign trade 

in meat products turned during 1939 
as the volume of exports rose and im- 
ports fell. Lard exports, although far 
below the level of 1933, 1932 and earlier 
years, totaled 277,272,000 lbs. against 
204,603,000 lbs. in 1938. The war cut off 
imports of European pork and receipts 
for 1939 were 40,967,000 lbs. against 
52,383,000 lbs. in 1938. Pork exports 
rose to 129,543,000 lbs. against 95,633,- 
000 lbs. in 1938. 


There were some indications in clos- 
ing months of 1939 that further expan- 
sion in exports might be restricted by 
the war; prohibition of importation of 
fresh and cured pork into Britain ex- 
cept under license early in 1940 is be- 
lieved to foreshadow a decrease in 
British purchases. 

Imports of canned beef increased 
about 7 million lbs. in 1939 to total 85,- 
863,000 lbs. 

Imports and exports of principal meat 
and meat products during 1939 and 
1938: 


IMPORTS. 
1939. 1938. 
Ibs. Ibs. 
Canned beef ............ 85,863,000 78,597,000 
Other beef and veal..... 4,694,000 3,296,000 
ROOD DE 6cccccccvcvic 2,274,000 4,287,000 
Hams, shoulders, bacon.. 36,324,000 44,347,000 
WE SI oo os ceccccsen 2,369,000 3,748,000 
EXPORTS. 
Beef and veal........... 15,163,000 13,988,000 
Fresh and frozen pork... 31,246,000 9,255,000 
Hams, shoulders, bacon. . .68,469,000 61,878,000 
BE Kanes tctvcwvdeccens 5,770,000 1,681,000 
ee 24,058,000 22,819,000 
Sausage ingredients ..... 2,550,000 1,791,000 
RD eSdsdiaaeee suede 3,087,000 2,559,000 
ES dckaWende eccieccessn 277,272,000 204,603,000 


As 1939 closed, Canada purchased 
considerable fresh pork from this coun- 
try and buying continued during Janu- 
ary, 1940. Continental neutrals and 
South American countries increased 
their imports of U. S. lard in the last 
months of 1939. 


Great Britain bought more American 
cured pork and lard than any other 
country during 1939; Cuba and Puerto 
Rico were also important customers for 
American packinghouse products. 


U. S. imports of cattle and calves 
almost doubled in 1939. Canada sent 
172,753 head of heavy cattle (700 Ibs. 
and over) during 1939 and Mexico 55,- 
232 head. Total imports of this class 
were 227,985 head in 1989 against 125,- 
269 head in 1938. Mexico was the princi- 
pal foreign source of light cattle, send- 
ing 390,074 head of the 401,303 im- 
ported. A total of 115,091 calves were 
imported from Mexico and Canada. Im- 
ports in 1939 and 1938: 


1938 1938 

head. head. 
SN, ss haddcdenseekanensean 265,814 130,321 
NE cc Se cesdarsatsienevenet 478,565 285,554 
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IVESTOCK.—Prices of slaughter 
cattle, particularly better grades, 
continued their advance early in 1939, 
but declined after March until the Sep- 
tember war boom. Gains made then were 
partly lost late in 1939. Average cost 
of cattle to packers in 1939 was $7.67 
per cwt. compared with $7.06 in 1938 
and the five-year average of $6.36. 

Hog prices fell during 1939 as mar- 
ketings increased. A five-year low was 
reached at Chicago in August, but prices 
spurted sharply on the outbreak of war. 
Prices declined again and the down- 
trend was accentuated by heavy runs 
in the fall and early winter months. 
Average cost to packers in 1939 was 
$6.55 against $8.09 in 1938 and a five- 
year average of $8.06. 

Average cost to packers of calves and 
sheep and lambs per ewt: 


5-yr. 

1939. 1938. Avg. 

Calves .cccccccesccvces $8.35 $7.83 $6.83 
Sheep and lambs...... 8.47 7.71 8.31 


MEAT.—Fresh pork prices fluctuated 
widely during 1939; the definite down- 
ward trend was interrupted in Septem- 
ber by a sharp advance. Most product 
lost ground during the last months of 
1939 and December average prices were 
the year’s lows for green hams, loins 
and butts. Smoked ham prices were re- 
latively steady until late in the year, 
but bacon showed considerable weak- 
ness. 


Except for an advance in the spring 
of 1939, and an upturn in September, 
prices of good steer beef declined last 
year; cow beef, while lower at the 
year’s end, was relatively steady. 


LARD.—The decline in lard prices 
was checked by a temporary advance in 
September; lard was weak during most 
of the year, however, and at different 
times P. S. lard was at or near the white 
grease level. Lard was given some sup- 
port by FSCC buying and stamp plan 
distribution in 1939. 


BY-PRODUCTS.—After a decline 
during the first eight months, prices of 
prime tallow and choice white grease 
advanced in September and closed 1939 
little changed from the opening of the 
year. Hide prices worked lower until 
mid-summer, advanced sharply in Sep- 
tember and October, but gains were 
partly lost late in the year. 

GENERAL.—Some monthly average 
wholesale prices at Chicago at the be- 
ginning and end of 1939, with year’s 
high and low monthly averages: 


Jan., Dec., Highest Lowest 
1939. 1939. Month’s Month’s 
Avg. Avg. 
Steer beef, good, 

PEE ks ccqeses 15.62 13.78 16.12 13.78 
Veal, good......... 14.24 13.69 16.65 13.30 
Lamb, good 

38 down......... 17.10 14.04 19.92 14.04 
Hams, 10/14 green.16.80 12.90 17.21 12.90 
Loins, 8/10........ 14.76 11.92 21.43 11.92 
Smoked hams, 

 . Saree 21.38 18.35 22.50 18.35 
Refined lard, 

ee 8.40 7.60 10.40 7.10 
Packer hides, hvy. 

nat. steer....... 16.30 16.50 9.70 
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HE improvement in business, em- 

ployment and consumer purchasing 
power during the last half of 1939 
played an important part in sustaining 
meat prices; had this improvement not 
taken place the declines might have 
been much greater as about 1 billion 
lbs. more meat (from inspected produc- 
tion) was available during this period 
than in 1938. 

Measured by such indices as income 
payments and factory employment and 
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1937 


payrolls, consumers’ ability to purchase 
meat products was much greater in 
1939 than in 1938, but did not reach 
the 1937 level. Income payments and 
factory employment and payrolls moved 
upward slowly early in 1939 and 
mounted sharply in the late summer and 
fall months to reach a peak in Decem- 
ber. 

The trend of livestock and meat prices 
early in 1939 indicates that packers 
over-estimated the strength of buying 
power during that period and, as a re- 
sult, sustained large losses. 

In spite of some fears that consumers 





might have lost the “meat habit” dur- 
ing the period of short supplies, pack- 
ers managed to move the larger pro- 
duction at such a pace that meat stocks 
on January 1, 1940, were only about 82 
million lbs. heavier than on January 1, 
1939. Consumers ate more meat and 
used more lard during 1939; the figures 
on apparent consumption of federally 
inspected meats and lard for 1939 and 
1938 follow: 





1939 1938 5-yr.Avg. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Week: and GOAds ovincs és 06n 41.3 41.8 43.4 
Pock an@ Jaré........6cce- 2.1 45.8 44.1 
Lamb and mutton......... 5.3 5.5 5.3 
ORE ss comtcaerane cence 98.7 93.2 92.8 
DD tierikorpeesteacseun 7.5 6.3 6.1 


It must be remembered that these fig- 
ures indicate the trend of consumption 
rather than real consumption since they 
do not include meat and lard from 
locally-inspected slaughter and kill on 
farms. Total per capita consumption 
will be considerably larger. 


LARD WEEK FOR SPRINGFIELD 


Sponsored by the Exchange club of 
Springfield, Ill., and the swine growers 
of Sangamon County, a lard promotion 
week to begin February 19 will direct 
the attention of Springfield citizens to 
lard in a way never before equaled. 

Campaign activities will include radio 
talks, newspaper articles, pictures, win- 
dow displays, contests, talks before 
luncheon clubs and women’s clubs, spe- 
cial window displays for dealers, lard 
sculpture and a lard cooking school. 
The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board and the Institute of American 
Meat Packers are cooperating with the 
Exchange club and swine growers in 
staging the program. 





Cattle, Hogs, Sheep 


Farms January 1 


OVERNMENT estimate of live- 
stock on farms on January 1, 1940, 
shows the largest hog population since 
the peak year of 1933, and the largest 
number of sheep and lambs during the 
last decade. The cattle population 
reached the highest point since January 
1, 1934, and has been exceeded in the 
past ten years only in two years, Janu- 


and Lambs on 
Above 1939 Level 


ary 1, 1934 and 1933. More details on 
production trends wil be found in the 
Livestock section on page 46. 


Population of each class of livestock 
on farms on January 1, for 1940 and 
the last ten years, as estimated by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, is as fol- 
lows: 


LIVESTOCK ON FARMS. 


Cows and heifers Hogs 
All cattle 2 yrs. old and over Sheep and including 

and calves. kept for milk.* lambs pigs. 
Jam. 2, WE. occcceccerise 68,769,000 25,334,000 54,473,000 58,312,000 
Sam. 1, BeBe icdcacncesias 66,789,000 25,088,000 53,783,000 49,293,000 
Jam. 9, Bee cose ssecanks 66,083,000 ,834,000 52,682,000 44,218,000 
Te Se ee ee: 803, 24,993,000 52,489,000 42,770,000 
Fam. Ay TBs ccccds exe 67,968,000 25,439,000 52,022,000 42,837,000 
Fem. 3, TRB s 6 ccvicciesecas 68,529,000 26,236,000 52,251,000 39,004,000 
ae SAR 74,262,000 059,000 53,713,000 58,621,000 
ae i Sr 70,214,000 :936,000 53,075,000 62,127,000 
Sem. By Gis 's va sauiveas 65,770,000 ,982,000 53,974,000 59,301,000 
Fam. 1, TBR. naa cccscecces 63,030,000 885,000 52,233,000 54,835,000 
Tam. 2, BWEBs co... ccescveses 61,003,000 , 106,000 51,565,000 55,705,000 


‘Included in cattle and calves. 


2Including sheep and lambs in feed lots on feed for market. 


Of this years total of 54,473,000 sheep 


and lambs, 48,473,000 are stock sheep and balance sheep and lambs on feed. 





1940 
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Meat Industry 


Mobilizes to 


Support Sausage Link Drive 


N THE eve of the appearance of 
O the largest consumer advertise- 
ment ever run on pork sausage 
links, to be published next Friday in 
the February 26 issue of Life maga- 
zine, there is every indication that the 
entire meat industry has been effectively 
organized to support the approaching 
giant promotion on pork sausage links 
and derive maximum benefit from it. 

Thousands of sausage salesmen 
throughout the United States will begin 
early next week to distribute retailer 
posters which will bring the campaign 
to consumers at the point of sale. By 
the middle of the week, virtually every 
retailer of pork sausage links in the 
United States will be united with the 
rest of the meat industry in the gigan- 
tic push behind sausage. 

Meat packers and sausage manufac- 
turers in more than 500 communities 
have subdivided their cities, each com- 
pany assuming responsibility for cover- 
ing retail stores in a given area. Men in 
charge of getting the posters up in re- 
tail stores are equipped with printed 
merchandising suggestions for retailers, 
and all dealers are being urged to make 
special displays, not only of pork sau- 
sage links, but also of a complete sau- 
sage line. 


Retailers at Work 


That retail dealers are making prepa- 
rations to take full advantage of the 
sales and profit opportunities offered by 
the program is indicated by the many 
communications received by the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, spon- 
sors of the program, from retail asso- 
ciations and from regional and local 
chairmen of the Institute in many parts 
of the country. National retail dealer 
organizations, including the National 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers and 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, have voiced full approval of the 
campaign and pledged hearty support. 

Local retail organizations have as- 
sured the Institute’s local chairmen of 
their cooperation and have been making 
preparations for displaying, advertis- 
ing and merchandising sausage. 


Local Programs Under Way 


Sales meetings of packers’ and sau- 
sage manufacturers’ merchandising 
staffs have been held throughout the 
industry. Sales managers and other 
speakers have outlined the full cam- 
paign program to salesmen and reports 
of enthusiasm over the sales opportu- 
nities have been pouring into the Insti- 
tute’s offices. 

Local promotional programs, de- 
signed to support and augment the na- 
tional program, have been built up in 
many communities. Meetings of retail- 


ers have been held and joint meetings 
of manufacturers’ sales organizations 
conducted. Many spectacular local pro- 
grams have been arranged and have 
gained a heavy volume of newspaper 
publicity. Thus the attention of the pub- 
lic throughout the country is being fo- 
cused on pork sausage links. 

The first advertisement on pork sau- 
sage links, which was placed by the In- 


stitute, will appear in the issue of Life 
magazine reaching the news stands 
Friday. This is a two-page, full-color 
display of sausage dishes, pictured in 
much the same manner as that fre- 
quently utilized by food editors of wom- 
en’s magazines. It is estimated that 
more than 20 million readers will see 
this ad. 


The poster being distributed by sales- 
men to retailers next week is a repro- 
duction of this advertisement. A pricing 
streamer has been appended to the bot- 
tom of the poster to aid in stimulating 
sales of pork sausage. 


The first advertisement in Life will 
be followed up two weeks later by a 
(Continued on page 50.) 
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MEAT PACKER MAKES... 


48,692 Tons 


VILTER PAKICE 
BRIQUETTES 


at $1.29 per ton! 


In 1934 a large Iowa Meat Packing Firm 
found that they needed the space occupied by a large Can Ice Plant 
for more profitable operations. They installed a Vilter 5-section 
PakIce and Briquette Machine. They were so well satisfied that in 
1935 three similar units were installed, and a fifth unit added in 1937. 

Since then, a detailed survey of their 
Ice-making operations, made*by an independent Engineering Firm, 
showed that Vilter PakIce and Briquettes have been produced ata 
cost of $1.29 per ton. And they’ve lens? BETTER Car Icing—at 


this saving! 


* VILTER PAKICE WILL SAVE MONEY FOR YOU! 


THE VILTER MFG. COMPANY 


2118 So. First Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Offices in Principal Cities 





Whether you use Vilter PakIce in Crystallform for 
vegetable on or in meat chopper, or whether 
you need Briquette Form for ‘Car Icing, 
you'll find a Vilter PakIce Machine your m: 

able investment. = out how much Patlee will 
SAVE in YOUR Plant! 

Ps) cag Vilter PakIce Car Icing Installation. 

Ice Briquettes are made on the spot, 
spouted from storage bin to platform truck, 
and shuted directly into car bunkers 

& 

@ Vilter PakIce am ee is made in daily 
cognates 00 26 fee and up to 30 tons 
in 5-ton increments. Briquette  dachmente 
— on units from 15 to 30 tons capa- 
city. 

@ Clip the coupon for your story of PAKICE 

SAVINGS.... 


ce co cc com eens Gemma 


| THE VILTER MFG. COMPANY 
2118 S. First Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


5 
i 
Send us more details on Savings with V: 
1 


| phen onl and Briquettes, to fit the whe vd 
conditions: 
| Car Icing: Daily.......... Annually............ l 
| Sausage Making: Daily....... Annually....... i 
1 Water: Temperature .......... RR, ickcens sss 
| Power: Volts........ Phase........ Cycle ...... 5 
Catt Pot Bs Wi. Ths scevccnedsvocess caus | 
| Present Cost of Ice per ton................-++: 
EFI nn.okecevcccccacouapunie swe cestng eae. 
BEIOIR si visicae nce ccicedegvvetimaplader'senksss 
hi absceukeasduvamee BNR cir ovnwinenbvanks | 
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THE YORK HIGH SPEED, 
Vertical, Single-Acting, Multi-Cyl- 
inder Compressor, equipped with the 
York Partial By-pass Capacity Control, gives ; : 
you on a single frame, the flexibility of three separate <a 
com pressors, 

The Partial By-pass Control reduces the effective stroke of 
the compressor and thereby provides a substantially constant per- 
centage of capacity reduction regardless of operating conditions. Hence 
handling of light loads is even simpler than with a multiple-compressor 
installation. Furthermore, this York control permits as much as 6624 per cent 
capacity reduction—more than is obtainable with any other method of control 
available in vertical, single acting compressors. 

The usual inefficiencies of reduced load operation with a single, large compressor 
are largely eliminated—because— York Partial By-pass Capacity Control permits 
maintenance of high back-pressure operation even during light, winter loads— thus 
effecting material savings in power costs. 

When desired, the York Partial By-pass Control can be made automatic—thereby 
insuring a self-balancing refrigerating system under all load conditions. 

Check up on these and other exclusive features. Consider, too, York’s half cen- 
tury of experience represented by 55,000 ammonia compressors totalling more than 
three quarters of a million tons of refrigeration. 
York Ice Machinery Corporation, Y ork, Pennsylvania. 
Headquarters Branches and Distributors throughout 


the world. 













The diagram above shows operation of one of 
the Partial By-pass valves, two of which are in- 
stalled on each cylinder, and each of which 
reduces effective displacement by one third. 
With By-pass open, there is free passage be- 
tween cylinder and suction chamber. As the 
compression stroke starts (fig. 1) gas flows into 
suction chamber until piston covers By-pass 
ports (fig. 2), when compression begins. 











A FEW WIDELY KNOWN USERS 


Hotel Statler Co. Peter Cailler Kohler 
Krey Packing Co. Mt. Hope Ice & C. S. Co. 
Jacob Ruppert General Ice Service Corp. 


Hershey Chocolate Co. Frosted Foods Sales Corp. 
Quaker City ice Corp. Canadian Kodak Co. Ltd. 
Northwestern Yeast Co. Firestone Tire & Rubber 








refrigeration 
air conditioning 
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Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885 


See the latest York equipment at the showroom of the York Branch or Distributor nearest you 





Refrigeration and Air Conditioning for every Industrial Application »« Comfort Air Conditioning for 
every type of Store, Restaurant, Office, Hotel, Institution or Residence « Marine Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning + Yorkaire Automatic Heating « Refrigeration for every Commercial Use; Hotel 
and Restaurant Refrigerators; Beverage Dispensing Equipment « FlakIce Machine — Ribbon Ice 
in 60 Seconds + Dairy and Ice Cream Plant Equipment + Refrigeration Accessories and Supplies. 
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np and down the MEAY TRAIL 





Paul I. Aldrich Becomes 
Editor Emeritus; J. B. Gray 
Is New Provisioner Editor 


On February 1, after 37 years of 
service to the meat packing industry, 
Paul I. Aldrich relinquished his active 
duties as editorial head of THE NATION- 
AL PROVISIONER to J. B. Gray, who be- 
came editor of the magazine. Mr. Ald- 
rich will be editor emeritus and will 
continue as president. 


Mr. Gray, an experienced packing- 
house operating executive, has been 
closely associated with Mr. Aldrich dur- 
ing the past 15 years in guiding the 
editorial course of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, and until his promotion was 
associate editor of the publication. 


Ogden Packing Company 
In $75,000 Modernization 


Under a $75,000 remodeling and im- 
provement program being carried out 
by the American Packing & Provision 
Co., Ogden, Utah, the killing floor has 
been enlarged and rearranged and new 
machinery installed to increase produc- 
tion. The new killing floor is finished in 
tile. An endless belt conveyor for trans- 
porting product is among the new ma- 
chinery purchased by the company. 


One of the largest single concerns in 





the state, American Packing & Pro- 
vision Co. had net sales of more than 
$3,000,000 last year, slaughtering about 
100,000 head of livestock and selling 
12,000 tons of meat. It produces and dis- 
tributes about 400 different items in 
Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and Montana. The com- 
pany employs between 250 and 300 per- 
sons. 


Schafer Packing Co. Begins 
Operations at Easton, Pa. 


An old and popular bologna formula, 
used about 30 years ago by the Genther 
bologna factory at Easton, Pa., is being 
utilized by Schafer Packing Co., a new 
firm which recently began operations in 
that city in the plant of*the former 
Schafer Packing Co., which closed down 
a year ago. The first Schafer Packing 
Co. was an offshoot of the old and well- 
known Genther company. 

The new company will employ about 
15 persons and will operate under fed- 
eral inspection, according to Robert B. 
Weidner, vice president and general 
manager. It will produce a variety of 
sausage and smoked meats. Warren W, 
York is president; Paul G. Schafer, vice 
president; Karl Y. Donecker, secretary- 
treasurer, and Hans Seiffhart, sausage 
production foreman. Mr. Seiffhart re- 
cently came to America from Europe. 








GOBEL MEATS FOR SOUTH SEAS EXPEDITION 


When the Fahnestock expedition sailed from New York for a two-year cruise in the 
South Seas, its larder was stocked with hams and bacon supplied by Adolf Gobel, Inc., 
New York packer. Photo shows Gobel refrigerated International truck waiting to transfer 
its meat cargo to the Director II (background), trim expedition schooner, which carried 
sufficient provisions for the entire cruise if necessary. 
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Celebrates 25th Year 
In Stockinette Field 


Fred C. Cahn, president, Fred C. 
Cahn, Inc., Chicago, is now celebrating 
his twenty-fifth year in the stockinette 
business. Mr. Cahn 
has contributed nu- 
merous develop- 
ments to intelligent 
application of 
stockinettes during 
his career of serv- 
ice to the packing 
industry. Starting 
with his adapta- 
tions of beef bags 
for wiping cloths, 
he developed the 
stockinette frank- 
furter bag now in 
widespread use, in- 
troduced box liners 
of stockinette, and 
perfected stockinette tierce liners. His 
consistent work in the direction of better 
product, at lower cost to the packer, 
brought on the lighter weight bags now 
generally used for smoking perk cuts. 
As selling agent for the Adler Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Mr. Cahn is looking forward to 
a period which he believes will see a 
greater use of stockinettes than any 
time in the past. 


E. A. Schenk and Son Will 
Open Firm in North Carolina 


It was recently announced at the an- 
nual chamber of commerce meeting of 
Greensboro, N. C., that E, A. Schenk of 
Columbus, O., and his son, E. S. Schenk, 
will open a wholesale meat and provi- 
sion company in Greensboro about April 
1. The elder Mr. Schenk was formerly 
president and general manager of the 
Columbus Packing Co. The plant to be 
used by the new organization will be 
located in a building formerly occupied 
by a Greensboro paper concern. The 
Messrs. Schenk left Greensboro for a 
short vacation in Florida following 
presentation of their plan before the 
members of the Greensboro chamber 
of commerce. 


FRED C. CAHN 


NEW PHILADELPHIA PLANT 


The Franklin Provision Co., Phila- 
delphia, is now operating in its new 
plant at 226 Callowhill st., where the 
company manufactures sausage and 
smoked and pickled meat products. 
Formal announcements refer to the new 
plant as “another step in the achieve- 
ment of the Franklin Provision Com- 
pany’s desire to provide you with the 
tastiest of meat products manufactured 
and’ shipped under the most hygienic 
conditions.” 


i 
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Chicago News of Today 


H. W. Wahlert, president, Dubuque 
Packing Co., Dubuque, Ia., was a Chi- 
cago visitor this week. 

Among the week’s Chicago visitors 
was Leroy B. Steele, assistant general 
sales manager of the Cellophane divi- 
sion, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Richard von Schrenk, assistant to the 
president of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
has been appointed to membership on 
the agricultural council of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. 

The winter attractions of Florida are 
being shared by H. D. Oppenheimer, 
president, Oppenheimer Casing Co., 
Chicago. 

J. Edward Wynne, dean of the pro- 
vision pit of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, returned to his activities at the 
Board this week after a three-month 
absence occasioned by illness. It was 
Mr. Wynne’s first absence on this ac- 
count in more than 52 years. 


E. O. Johnson, vice president and sales 
manager, Transparent Package Co., 
Chicago, left with Mrs. Johnson-on 
February 16 for a motor trip to Florida, 
where they plan to spend about three 
weeks. 

Sig. Strauss, president, Independent 
Casing Co., Chicago, is enjoying a Flor- 
ida mid-winter vacation. 

A total of 8,515,899 head of livestock 
was slaughtered in Chicago during 1939, 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
reports, as compared to 8,579,824 in the 
preceding year. The 1939 total was ap- 
proximately three times the number of 
animals slaughtered at St. Louis, which 
ranked second among the nation’s meat 
packing centers. 


New York News Notes 


Dr. David Klein, president, Wilson 
Laboratories; Frank K. Foss, vice presi- 
dent; C. W. Becker, hair insulation divi- 
sion, and A. L. Kreuder, motor trans- 
portation department, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago, were visitors in New York 
last week. 

Wide expansion of the canned meat, 
smoked meat and provision business of 
the Hunter Packing Co. in the New York 
area has made it necessary for the 
company to move its office to 106 
Gansevoort st. This office will sefl 
canned meat and provisions direct to re- 
tailers, in addition to handling carlots 
of beef, pork, lamb and veal. 

Louis Meyer, vice president and treas- 
urer, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
returned to his desk last week after a 
month at Miami Beach, Fla. 

W. L. Kleinz, wool department, Ar- 
mour and Company, Chicago, was in 
New York last week and visited the 
plant of the New York Butchers Dressed 
Meat Co. 

The firm of E. W. J. Hearty & A. 
Gruff, Inc., agents and commission mer- 
chants, 99 Hudson st., New York City, 
has been organized with E. W. J. Hearty 
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MORRELL EXECUTIVES HONOR ERNEST MANNS 


Ernest Manns (left), who retired January 31 as superintendent for John Morrell & Co. 

at the Ottumwa plant after a long term of service, was honored recently at a luncheon 

attended by Morrell executives. John F. Denefe, who replaced Mr. Manns at Ottumwa, 

stands next to him in this photo, with H. F. Veenker, superintendent at Sioux Falls, 

and J. V. Sriyder completing the group from left to right. Mr. Snyder succeeded Mr. 
Denefe as superintendent at Topeka. 


as president and Alexander Gruff as 
vice president and general manager. 
Among the food products which the firm 
will handle are domestic canned hams 
and meat specialties, Polish canned 
chicken and other items in tins and jars. 
Telephone number of the new firm is 
Walker 5-8338. 


Hygrade Food Products Corp., New 
York, has appointed Alfred S. Moss as 
director of advertising and sales promo- 
tion for the company and its sub- 
sidiaries. Advertising agencies named 
by Hygrade are Landsheft & Warman, 
Buffalo, and Martin, Frank & Atherton, 
Detroit. 

Excellent Provision Co., Inc., has been 
formed to deal in meat products by 
Nathan M. Padgug, 401 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Countrywide News Notes 


Chester J. Reid, advertising manager, 
Albany Packing Co., Albany, N. Y., re- 
cently discussed the value and applica- 
tions of point-of-sale advertising at a 
meeting of the Schenectady Advertising 
club. Pointing out the necessity of 
“appetite appeal” in meat advertising, 
Mr. Reid cited the difference in effec- 
tiveness between a sausage advertise- 
ment composed entirely of type and one 
in which a suitable product illustration 
was used. 

Cecil Wade is now general superin- 
tendent of the Wade Packing Co., 
Sweetwater, Tex. He was formerly 
with the Jackson Packing Co., Jackson, 
Tenn. 

Phil Hantover, president, Phil Hant- 
over, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., dealers in 
supplies and equipment for the meat 
plant, is resting a few days at Mineral 
Wells, Tex. 


The 


C. Oscar Schmidt, jr., Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Co., Cincinnati, is re- 
covering rapidly from a broken shoulder 
sustained several weeks ago. 


George F. Stingel, 64, whose long 
career in the meat packing industry in- 
cluded association with Morris & Co. 
and Armour and Company, died -early 
this month at his home in Saginaw, 
Mich. 


A permit has been issued for construc- 
tion of a meat distribution building at 
Vernon and Alameda streets, Los 
Angeles, Calif., for Safeway Stores, 
Inc. The structure will cost $152,000. 

E. W. Phelps, manager of the Swift 
& Company Kansas City plant, has an- 
nounced to housewives in that city that 
a new modern test kitchen will soon be 
available for demonstrations and test- 
ing. The kitchen will be under the super- 
vision of Miss Esther Elzey, home 
economist on the Martha Logan staff 
of Swift & Company. 

Edwin Jacobson has been made divi- 
sional plant superintendent at the Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., plant of John Morrell 
& Co. Mr. Jacobson fills the vacancy 
created by the transfer of J. V. Snyder 
to Topeka, Kas., as general superin- 
tendent there. Mr. Jacobson was fore- 
man of the sweet pickle department at 
the time of his promotion. 

Merit Meat Co., 11 E. Lexington st., 
Baltimore, Md., has been formed with 
Bernard H. Herzfeld, Minna E. Herz- 
feld and Benjamin A. Earnshaw as in- 
corporators. 

Frederick S. Valentine, 73, vice presi- 
dent of the Valentine Meat Juice Co., 
Richmond, Va., died recently at his home 
in Richmond. The company was founded 
by Mr. Valentine’s father. 

J. D. Shaw is president of the newly 
formed Rose City Packing\Co., Tyler, 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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Heavy Runs Bring Hog Price 


Slump; Lard Futures Waver 


February 1 stocks report causes hedge 

ing and easier lard tone—Futures 

close Thursday 712@10 points below 

last Friday—Prices steady on picnics, 
skinned hams. 


strength this week and prices in 

the carlot market were mostly 
steady for picnics, skinned hams and 
D. S. meats, but a little lower for other 
cuts. Fresh pork firmed up; hog prices 
eased 10@15c as runs increased. 


lO: futures failed to show much 


LARD 


After a small setback last weekend, 
lard futures advanced moderately on 
Tuesday on strength in cotton oil and 
commission house buying; packing in- 
terests were sellers. The stocks report, 
showing holdings of 201,000,000 lbs. on 
February 1, was interpreted bearishly 
and resulted in some hedge selling and 
an easier tone at midweek. The close 
was steady. Lard prices moved higher 
on Thursday on fair commission . house 
demand; offerings mostly represented 
hedging by packers. 

Thursday’s close in the futures mar- 
ket was 7%@10 points under the pre- 
ceding Friday. Cash lard was quoted at 
6.17% nominal; loose, 5.27%; neutral, 
7.25 nominal, and raw-leaf, 5.25 nominal. 
Refined lard was 7%c. 


Demand was fairly good and prices 
were steady. At New York, prime west- 
ern was quoted at 6.75@6.85c; middle 
western, 6.70@6.80c; New York City in 
tierces, 6%4c, tubs, 6%c; refined Con- 
tinent, 6% @6%c; South America, 6% @ 
6%c; Brazil kegs, 6% @6%c, and short- 
ening in carlots, 944c, smaller lots, 9%c. 


Hocs 


Hog prices fell 10@15¢ at Chicago 
this week as runs increased about 5,000 
head during the first four days. The top 
was $5.75 on Monday and dropped to 
$5.60 on Tuesday, but held at $5.65 on 
the next two days. Losses were mostly 
on the light and medium butchers; 
heavies were relatively steady. Average 
weight was around 245@250 lbs. 


CARLOT TRADING 


There was only routine interest in 
green regular hams this week and prices 
were 4c under last week’s close except 
on the 8/10. There was considerable 
activity in green skinned hams this 
week at somewhat lower prices; the 
market was firmer late this week with 
some offerings held above the list. The 
12/14 moved.at 13%4c, Chicago, and the 
14/16 at 18c. Green picnics were firm on 
moderate offerings; there was good 
movement in the lights at prices un- 
changed to %c over last week’s close. 


Green bellies declined %@%c last 
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weekend and there was scattered move- 
ment this week. D. S. bellies were firm 
with some trade; Southern business im- 
proved. D. S. fat backs were quiet at 
unchanged prices; interest revived late 
in the week and offerings were held at 
the list. 
FRESH PoRK 

While hog receipts were larger than 
last week the supply of fresh pork was 
not excessive and sellers were firm in 
their ideas. As a result loin prices ad- 
vanced %@%ec. Boston butts were 
steady and skinned shoulders up %c. 


SAUSAGE MATERIAL 
Fresh regular trimmings were too 
plentiful and eased %c to 5%c late this 
week. There was some interest in spe- 
cial leans and these sold steady at 10%c. 
Extra leans sold at 12%c. Blade meat 
and cheek meat were steady. 


(See page 39 for later markets.) 


U. K. CUTS BACON PURCHASES 


(Special to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER.) 

MONTREAL. — Owing to limited 
storage facilities and demand for ship- 
ping space, Great Britain has reduced 
its purchases of bacon under its agree- 
ment with Canada to the stipulated 
50,000 cwt. or 5,600,000 pounds per 
week. Under the agreement the United 
Kingdom contracted to take 50,000 cwt. 
of Canadian bacon per week, and in 
addition offered to take Canada’s sur- 
plus production over and above this 
amount. 


As a result, average shipments per 
week for the past few months have been 
as follows: November, 62,000 cwt. per 
week average; December, 68,000 cwt. 
per week; January, first three weeks, 
71,000 cwt. per week. 

Thus actual shipments of Canadian 
bacon have been considerably in excess 
of the figure mentioned in the contract. 
However, as a result of storage short- 
age, etc., the United Kingdom has re- 
quested that exports from Canada be 
reduced to the stipulated 50,000 cwt. 
per week. It is believed here that this 
condition is only temporary and it is 
not expected to have any material effect 
on the domestic market. 





118 Million Lbs. Pork, 39 Million 
Lbs. Lard Stored During January 


EAT stocks on February 1 were 
M somewhat larger than on Janu- 

ary 1, and considerably above 
holdings on February 1, 1939, when a 
lull in hog marketings came earlier than 
expected and good consumer demand 
brought stocks low. Stocks of all meats 
on February 1, totaling 769,754,000 lbs., 
were 112,780,000 lbs. above those of a 
year earlier, but somewhat below the 
five-year average. 

Lard holdings on February 1 were 
the largest for any month since 1937, 
and were 69,682,000 lbs. above those on 
February a year ago and 81,368,000 lbs. 
above the five-year average. Stocks of 
lard at the beginning of 1940 were 162,- 
105,000 lks.; the increase in January 
was 39,717,000 lbs. 


U. S. stocks of meat and lard on Feb- 
ruary 1, compared with the same date 
last month and the five-year average 
for February 1: 


Feb. 1, 1940 Jan. 1, 1940 5-yr. av. 

ibs. Ibs. Feb. 1—lbs. 

Beef, frozen ....64,011,000 62,961,000 83,180,000 

oe ae * 982;000 10, 917, 000 16,830,000 

ee 550,000 4,981,00€ 

Pork, frozen. "258" 145,000 18 822/000 214, 165, poe 
D.'S. in cure. 49,199, ‘000 41,84 44, "234000 
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D. 8. cured... 31,743,000 35662, D 30,927,000 

8. P. in cure. 150, 349,000 141,637,000 ) 176,857, 000 

8S. P. cured. 272,000 81,690,000 118,415,000 
Lamb and Mutton 

frogen ....... 4,277,000 4,803,000 4,671,000 
Frozen & Cured 

er 

ML sseaneces 103,503,000 94,733,000 95,688,000 

EGE: ascvtedes 201,822,000 162,105,000 120,454,000 


Volume of beef, pork, lamb and mut- 
ton placed in cure during January this 
year, compared with January ‘a year 
ago and the five-year average: 


1940 


Product placed in cure during: 


Jan. 1940 Jan. aad 6-Year Av. 
Ibs. Ibs. 
Beef frozen..... 15,883,000 12, ame 000 16,727,000 
—  aaapaore in 
cena 5,957,000 4,962,000 5,311,000 
Pork. , 110,432,000 89,155,000 78,002,000 


D. a3 ae put in 
céaeedee 47,407,000 45,197,000 42,563,000 

8. > 7 put in 
c St a eer careeace 148,800,000 139,895,000 


823,000 520,000 880,000 


Stocks of various products on hand on 
February 1, 1940, compared with Feb- 
ruary 1, 1939, and the average for the 
previous five years: 


FEBRUARY 1 STOCKS. 


Lard 
Lbs. 
TE bie ones e vecwegunessssvbeneaeeunee 201,822,000 
BE cinnasens coesnicesckGabamenmeeee 132,140,000 
DPR. GR 4000s teansesasueukeinaebee 454,000 
D.S8. Pork 
BOE. cntrcesccb eects acsesewbeanvseqsue 80,942,000 
ME Stipa chacks changes tatoos sekes tbat 68,029,000 
PS Gs. 0 0k500sanege cduatentgtetsnons 75,161,000 
8.P. Pork 
Breet re certs tre ener. 248,621,000 
SE innicinceipicnwnmchiawies 525d koekuneee ere 236,787,000 
OBE, Gee kb Gese ct cks chanenaenede<anaee 272,000 
Frozen Pork 
DOOD cd iaced es sheen Pe saeeweredehaste 258,145,000 
RR Re Sa ree ys 669,000 
DG WM cacecicasss tetdeenecstscneh eee 214,165,000 
All Beef 
BD So ciescenssstewaeevakes tabekeade od 78,543,000 
BEN <5 ruach a W bois SARS wT ak wee 0D Ohl 53,226,000 
Bs BOG 6 ood Sed daieet ah ceca babs aubee8 104,991,000 
All Pork ’ 
BD: 5ccentincude des stweiaeesnes decane 587,708,000 
BED <0 ca dah ates Veslykedaneabencseceeee 524,485,000 
DR. DU ccvcdicccceucdecvaneeunsécdved 584,598,000 
All Meats 
pn eee a oe bin-tigeee on sein 769,754,000 
BOE sn 4506 ed 00 p vSedie cow eeneesene 656,974,000 
Es ab diana scien bimtoo hance eaenemadee 785,277,000 








CHICAGO MID-MONTH STOCKS 


Stocks of provisions at Chicago at the 
close of trading on February 14 with 
comparisons: 


Feb. 14, '40 Jan. 31, '40 Feb. 14, '39 

P.S. lard, made 

since Jan. 1, 

"40, Ibs...... 74,128,269 55,001,114 26,337,069 
P.S. lard, made 

Oct, 1, '39 to 

Jan. 1, ‘40... 55,951,494 56,579,494 14,656,109 
P.S. lard, made 

previous to 


Oct. 1, '39... 7,733,271 10,944,271 29,565,934 
Other kinds 
of lard....... 7,019,196 8,005,421 3,877,907 





Total lard. ..144,832,230 130,620,300 74,437,019 
D.S. Cl. bellies— 





contract ..... 4,098,507 3,443,820 
D. S. Cl. bellies— } 4.778,767 
other ....... 3,861,199 3,669,313 
Total D. 8. 
Cl. bellies.... 7,959,706 7,113,133 


D.S. rib bellies, 
made since 


Oct. 1, "39... 1,259,594 1,160,289 478,693 


CUBA'S 1939 LARD IMPORTS 


Imports of American lard by Cuba in 
December, 1939, declined further from 
the low November level, and were the 
smallest for any month since April, 
1938. Total lard imports during Decem- 
ber were 2,943,988 lbs. compared with 
3,064,065 Ibs. during November and 4,- 
306,988 lbs. in December, 1938. 

In spite of this decline during the last 
two months of the year, Cuban imports 
of American lard during 1939 totaled 
57,068,843 lbs., which was 10,898,190 


Ibs. or 23.6 per cent above the total of 
46,170,653 lbs. imported during 1938. 
This amount was well over 100 per cent 
in excess of imports during 1935, the 
first full year after the signing of the 
reciprocal trade agreement with Cuba. 





FSCC Asks Offers on 
Lard and D. S. Backs 


Federal ‘Surplus Commodities Corp. 
plans to purchase additional lard and 
D. S. backs and has invited packers to 
submit offers for delivery during the 
period beginning March 4 and ending 
March 30. Offers for sale of lard will 
be subject to terms and specifications 
in FSCC Form 1429 and fat back offer- 
ings will be subject to terms and condi- 
tions in FSCC Form 1442. 

Lard offerings may be submitted up to 
4 p.m., Eastern standard time, Febru- 
ary 19, and fat back offerings up to 
4 p.m., February 20. Notice of ac- 
ceptance will be given telegraphically 
on or before 8 a.m. February 22. 





CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
week ended February 10, 1940, were: 
Week Previous Same 
Feb. 10. week. time '39. 


Cured meats, Ibs.14,755,000 16,145,000 12,900,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs.58,795,000 58,841,000 48,784,000 


Hog Cut-Out Results 


OOD light butchers cut out at a 

greater loss at Chicago this week, 
while the loss on medium weights was 
the same as last week; loss on heavy 
butchers was smaller. Average cost of 
light butchers advanced 8c and the total 
value of product from such hogs in- 
creased only 1c. Improvement in the 
showing made by heavy hogs was due 
to an advance in value of heavy product 
which exceeded a small rise in the 
average cost of such hogs. 

Fresh pork market was stronger this 
week and improvement in loins and 
Boston butts bolstered total product 
values. Green product, especially hams, 
picnics and bellies, declined slightly 
from last week’s level. 

Hog prices worked a little lower this 
week with expansion in receipts. After 
Monday’s top of $5.75, the market 
dropped 10@15c with the low top of the 
week on Tuesday at $5.60. Prices were 
somewhat steadier thereafter; Thurs- 
day’s top was $5.65 and the average 
price was $5.20. 

Receipts at Chicago during the first 
four days of the week increased 5,000 
head over last week. About 15,000 more 
hogs were handled at 11 markets during 
the four-day period this week than last, 
and 113,000 more than a year ago. 

Test on this page is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and product 
values at Chicago. Packers should use 
their own costs and credits. 



























































Lard, Ibs. ....... 2,550,000 2,175,000 2,114,000 
HOW SHORT FORM HOG CUTTING TEST RESULTS ARE FIGURED 
(Hog prices and product values based on THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE, cutting 

percentages taken from actual tests in Chicago plants.) 

Per Cent Price Value Per Cent Price Value Per Cent Price Value 
live per percwt. live per percwt. live per percwt. 
wt. Ib. alive wt. Ib. alive wt. Ib. alive 

180-220 Ibs. 220-240 lbs. 270-300 Ibs. 
SN NIE: 5 5 asic able ea Wed aae nk 14.00 12.5 §$ 1.75 13.70 12.0 $ 1.64 13.50 11.3 $ 1.53 
PE ttntins et ccdend cteeneen 5.60 7.4 41 5.40 7.3 .39 5.10 7.3 37 
ee ee 4.00 9.8 .39 4.00 9.5 38 4.00 . 9.3 37 
pS | ae? 9.80 10.7 1.05 9.60 10.4 1.00 9.10 10.0 91 
I SEG ck ooo ecene Maaco 11.00 9.0 .99 9.70 8.5 .82 3.10 6.5 .20 
RT no da wa cS aves eevee waee newt ee 2.00 5.1 10 9.90 5.0 -50 
BE RS i GAN a's é ociseweteeswns 1.00 3.0 .03 3.00 3.3 10 4.50 3.6 16 
i S| 2.50 3.0 .08 3.00 3.0 .09 3.30 3.0 10 
IIE oo: aired blah. 0) 6hcs Sinan a Ole 2.10 49 10 2.20 4.9 Al 2.10 49 10 
Woe Ge, DONS WR a ns Sa Sc ode cees 12.40 5.3 .66 11.00 5.3 58 10.20 5.3 54 
IL oro esd £6 sntues se woees 1.60 5.9 .09 1.60 5.8 .09 1.50 5.7 .09 
NRE EE ee ener ee 3.00 5.0 15 2.80 5.0 14 2.70 5.0 14 
Feet, tails, neckbones............ 2.00 bis ee .04 2.00 iia .04 2.00 oak .04 
Offal and miscellaneous.......... .... wens .24 erie 24 aed stlons .24 
TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE. ..69.00 $ 5.98 70.00 $ 5.72 71.00 $ 5.29 
Cost of hogs per cwt.......... $ 5.53 $ 5.44 $ 5.01 
Condemnation loss ............ .03 .03 .03 
Handling and overhead........ 55 AT A2 
TOTAL COST PER CWT ALIVE $ 6.11 $ 5.94 $ 5.46 
ERE WHREAEEE  oicnvecuccesean 5.98 5.72 5.29 
eg RR Perey ree 13 .22 AT 
BPR cere .26 51 48 
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WEEK'S TRADING IN LARD 


Fri. Feb. 9.—Sales: Mar. 6; May, 50; 
July, 21; Sept. 28; Oct. 1, total, 106 
sales. 

Open interest: Mar. 183; May, 1472; 
July, 690; Sept. 327; Oct. 19; total, 
2691 lots. 

Sat. Feb. 10—Sales: Mar. 1; May, 15; 
July, 14; Sept. 12; total, 42 sales. 

Open interest: Mar. 182; May, 1482; 
July 698; Sept. 334; Oct. 19; total 2715 
lots. 

Mon. Feb. 12.—Holiday. 

Tues. Feb. 13.—Sales: Mar. 3; May, 
16; July, 18; Sept. 23; Oct. 1; total, 61 
sales. 

Open interest: Mar. 180; May, 1480; 
July, 707; Sept. 351; Oct. 19; total, 
2787 lots. 

Wed. Feb. 14.—Sales: May, 18; July, 
8; Sept. 10; Oct. 5; total, 41 sales. 

Open interest: Mar. 180; May, 1488; 
July, 710; Sept. 353; Oct. 21; total, 2752 
lots. 

Thurs., Feb. 15.—Sales: Mar. 13; 
May, 14; July, 15; Sept., 35; Oct., 2; 
total, 79 sales. 

Open interest: Mar., 170; May, 1,491; 
July, 708; Sept., 375; Oct., 21; total, 
2,765 lots. 





CASING IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Foreign trade in casings during De- 
cember is reported as follows: 





IMPORTS. 
Sheep, lamb 
and goat, Other, 
Ibs. Ibs. 
 .  ckabibenasctenecens , Seer 
EE ees ae a. «| \ensage 
OES ee 655 1,301 
U. 8. 8S. R. (R ——, es 
Canada ..... ‘ 368,800 
Argentina . -. 58,201 496,802 
ae ey 46,765 
a. Sicicintee a einiene? Matin: Wane baie = See 
22,838 
British ‘india eoece 
China . 128,859 
BEE Sore scccs cases beaneecee nn | °.<; aie 
Palestine 1, 6,500 
SE Roads acd-ncaid-b a 0 weieloueeen 23, auaee 
RT i Stasi wlan da 6 Saad 17,128 
Turkey al leak ha en dig 24,330 
eS SAP rcreere 6,191 
MEE, dccccce ties 0s cence 167,462 














BE 5. oiiraic aC rare Cale ano iee 422 1,071,865 
a $588" 172 $125,670 
EXPORTS. 
Hog, Beef, Other, 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Beiginm ieasaeaae See” ons ves 3,213 
RE 82,008 106,372 i 

ESS iseveaebe i. rere es 
| are oneeee 34,801 580 
REPS 1,090 TAee- _ sesken 
Switzerland ce hint thew 9,056 6,526 
United Kingdom..... 603,580 30,313 64,196 
SEE So Thc ais0' o's nse.” enone” Onna 10,386 
EGE 550 16,839 1,398 
UO: 1.000 whens: |. apheah 2,745 
(ree peer 73,487 
Un. = So, Africa..... | RRC ane ee 
MONE 5:65.00 daantolan eee | wendy 2,186 
| RES are ees 829,602 344,121 171,785 
 . SAE Se ae $479,726 $37,956 $78.S89 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS 


Exports from New York City, week 
of February 10, 1940, totaled 1,506,000 
Ibs. of lard and 506,000 Ibs. of greases. 





CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 
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CASH PRICES 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
ebruary 15, 1940. 


REGULAR HAMS. 


DPE. <2 SE a 4 14% 
SEE biaiieb wri hig So aie ss ate 13% 14% 
SE nay Shiee 92 ofehes ate aie 12 138% 
EE ccs nena 010 a.4 onan 12% 13 
eG RR ME eee 12% ‘ 

BOILING HAMS. 
Green. *S.P. 
res rte ena 11% @11% 12 
A eo 11% ist 
MEE | i b:ubos Veqhes a 49 watRe 115% shen 
De MON bc ek 855 scans 115,@11% 
De. SOEs oc cen kccchersien 11% 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green. *S.P. 
MG s..) 50a beanies ehateme 144% @144% 14% 
MEE 55-d aes ou nee keeaeee 13% @13% 14 
MEE ba-0 Sa ecinesa +s panna 13 @1 13 
| Re re 2% 138% 
MME a wn: Delain au Naneeanaee 2% 13% 
SEE 69049 6c ekaseerce ease 12% 13 
eR PR 12% 12% 
WEE «4s cchty ace wobec + 0 ee 2 12% 
, ee eee 10% 11 
23 up, Ne. 3’°s inc:.....+0s- 9% eee 
PICNICS. 
Green. *S.P 
ee eee ee 8% 8 
i RR eee : 7% Ht 
rr ee 7% 8% 
SED 90-5 ds Someiah ane ye elem 75% 8% 
DPE siNetneeens-<asciene cs 75% 8% 
. eS 6) SS 75% 
Short shank %@‘c over. 
BELLIES. 
(Square cut seedless.) 
Green. *D.C. 
OE. soos dn qemenatees 10% 114% 
DD Venvectecenesuaneies 9% 10% 
SEE ae'6:k0s(n.banbeowedltae 8% 9 
DO? 55% 4. 5.2s hana eoneee 7% 8% 
UME so cians dix saicateusateiee a 6% 1% 
WEEE ovis dco tete rome. 6% 1% 


*Quotations represent No. 1 new cure. 


GREEN AMERICAN BELLIES. 





WOE icv. ccduccmpematdebesbenamnsaceyeus ae’ 6 
SGD. cc cccnduc tapes sbhtebenenseeescesesece 5% 
D. 8. BELLIES. 

Clear. Rib. 
53n ecee 
5% eoes 
oH si 
* 4 
4% 4% 
4% 4% 
D, 8. FAT BACKS. 
Di. <0.05:+-bydies caws enna ee SONeekAanbne + 
RR PEE SAE ENA PEE ince ta. 4% 
SEE 4 Sg vadns « AWegen SOee dena evaueetE 4 
BEPEEE. 0 300 Senses abe sen uaaeewealbiweese teats ia 
BEE s.anib46-0%0'es 60% cabs Goa eral enon 4 
= Vo kae ee Medea usains Seen een takes tee ten 5 
RS PSN ie PT ROE Ee SOR Ea 5 
SOE on cs -Saaeuenneeaae eee ee eewean sit 
OTHER D. 8. MEATS. 
Regular POnbEs ... 0. oss scainca 6-8 5 
GE WEE Webs ss cavecdeees 4-6 4 
eee 3%@ 3% 
Oe A Rees 8% 
Green square jowls.......... 4% 4% 
Green rough jowls......... ‘ 3% @ 3% 
LARD. 
le ee ee 6.17144n 
ye RO ee ee eee 5.2744n 
RS SA eer eee 7.25n 
er re ee, ee - 5.25n 





CASH AND LOOSE LARD 


Prices of cash, loose and leaf lard on 
the Chicago Board of Trade: 


Cash. Loose. Leaf. 


Saturday, Feb. 10...... 6.15n 5.35n eee 
Monday, Feb. 12....... Holiday. No market. 
Tuesday, Feb. 13...... 6.12%n 5.30n 5.25n 
Wednesday, Feb. 14... 6.10n 5.25n 5.25n 
Thursday, Feb. 15..... 6.17u 5.2744n 5.25n 


Friday, Feb. 16........ 6.22%n 65.80n 5.25n 





FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1940, 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Mar. ... 6.25 PY ae ee 6.25 
May ... 6.47% 6.47% 6.40 6.40ax 
July ... 6.62% 6.65 6.60 6.60ax 
Sept. .. 6.87% 6.87% 6.75 6.77% -75 
COG eettsccs ee" cannes -.  Seeeee 6.85n 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
BB OS liad Aide tek 5.70 
BE: se EES eat ed- TEs nag ekio’ 6.05 
eens, |. See etc Fay se 6.75 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1940. 
Holiday. No market. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1940. 





LARD— 
Mar. - 6.22% 6.25 6.22% 6.22 
May . 6.40 6.45 6.37% 6.3744b 
July - 6.60 6.65 6.57% 6.5744b 
Sept . 6.75 6.82% 6.75 6.75b 
Oct. - 6.87% 6.87% 6.85 6.85ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
ee ee eee 5.65ax 
Meneses Raveee 6.05n 
July =  Sawiigs 6.974%ax 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1940. 
LARD— 
TE. .2caesese. . weeewe-)2 chem 6.174%b 
May . 6.40 6.40 $338 6.35 
July - 6.55 6.55 6.52 6. cex 
Sept. ... 6.75 6.75 6.70 eieee 
Oct - 6.82% 6.82% 6.77% 6.824%4b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
SE, 655 ca Wehbe ade = Ree 5.65n 
ee 5 aesees. S Reeeen Ss ced 6.05n 
OG aus. igsiwn ~~ cweeian opens 6.90ax 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1940. 
LARD— 
Mar. ... 6.25 6.27% 6.25 6.25 
May 6.32 6.45 6.32 6.42 
July atid 6.62% 6.52 6.6244ax 
Sept 6.72% 6.85 6.72: 6.82% 
Oct. 6.80 6.90 6.80 6.90b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
BE... con SEE.-5 =. -tewnees - |) lens 5.40 
KGa” -ageeinert ned ano 6.05n 
OE kwaceedeee : o eetiser. “eee 6.85ax 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1940. 
LARD— 
Mar. - 6.22% 6.30 6.22% 6.30b 
May - 6.40 6.50 6.22% 6.474%b 
July - 6.60 6.67% 6.60 6.6744b 
Sept. -... 6.80 6.87% 6.80 6.87 
Oct. .... 6.87% 6.92% 6.87% 6.9244b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
ae J oviee bnew 5.40n 
May ... be Wie seals 6.05n 


Sa ese, ees ees pia 6.80ax 
Key—ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 





MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 


Imports for the period February 1 to 
February 7, inclusive, at New York: 








Point of Amount, 
origin, Commodity, Ibs. 
Argentina—Canned corned beef........ -+ 27,900 
—Roast beef in tins......... -» 5,400 
Australia—Fresh frozen calf livers 6,016 
Canada—Fresh chilled pork cuts.......... - 2,170 
—Fresh pork tenderloins............ 900 
—Fresh pork bellies................ - 1,086 
—Fresh ag | eRe 1,205 
gee ey Se eeTe ree ee 4,449 
—Fresh fromm beef livers 1,580 
—Smoked sausage ........... - 1,138 
—Pork sausage.............. ‘ 25 
moked bacon ............. . 2,897 
Holland—Cooked ham in tins 20,395 
—Oooked sausage in tins........... 488 
Se _._.  _, rers 5,466 
Ttaly—Seeehes SN 5% fet cédteusen bons 6,705 
IEG SuC csi Seite s coreenesk 1,057 


A meal without Meat 
is a meal incomplete. 
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MEAT LOAF MOLDS with flat spring and coil 
spring covers. Practical shapes and sizes. Made 
of -” special aluminum alloy. Also stainless 
steel. 











SQUARE HAM MOLD 
with non-tilting cover. Every ham 
must be straight. 





for speedy production. Will not strip caulfat 
if pans are lined. 


RECTANGULAR 
CYLINDER with 
attachment for 
filling direct 
from stuffer. 
Filler is made 
of cast alumi- 
num or stain- 












PEAR SHAPED HAM MOLD designed to 
presece better, less wasty Polish style 
ams or picnics to fit all standard cans. 













ROUND or 


less steel. 
square funnels wanes CYLINDE 
for Filling a , practical 
solid donk of eless 
a ate = — 
inder. Made ic 
of stainless] F slipped j 
steel or sheet} — ings, Mi 
steel, pure tin steel or | 
dipped. tin dippe 





EASY 
LOAF FILLER. An im 
pensable outfit for filling meat loaves. 
the smallest plant cannot afford to 
out one. Fills pans right, saves time. At 
able to any size pan. 


PERFECTION EQUIPMENT 1753 west uanco 


A 
PERFECTION CYLINDERS are made of stainless steel 


or sheet steel; pure tin dipped after fabrication. 










ACT 


| 
he | 


WMEAT SPECIALTIES 
YYRTHE COMING SEASON 


FOR ROUND BOILED HAMS with 
straight ends. Stitching a smoked 
bacon skin to the ham gives it a 
good flavor. Replaces the old split 
cylinder. Eliminates wrapping hams 
incanvas. No repressing after cook- 
ing. Saves time, increases profits. 


HORIZONTAL MEAT SHAPING PRESS for shaping 
boneless hams and all different kinds of spiced or sweet pronad bone- 


less meat cuts and filling direct in Cellulose casings, 


which can then be 


filled in narrow stockinette ready for smoking. The product will not lose 
its shape during processing. Make attractive smoked hams, spiced pork, 


beef, veal or mutton rolls. 


Table top can be removed so meats can be filled 


into cylinders for cooking. 


CYLINDERS rectangular or round. The most 

practical mold for cooking hams and different 
eless cuts under spring pressure. Designed so 

products fit standard cans. Makes uniform prod- 

vets which can be easily 

i in Cellulose cas- 

ings. Made of stainless 

eel or sheet steel, pure 

tin dipped 


UPRIGHT MEAT SHAPING PRESS for shaping bone- 
less meat and filling direct into cylinders for cooking. 
No meat packer should be without one. It's a 
money maker. Requires only 3 foot floor space. 


mort, micu.C. 1. LENZKE& COMPANY 


FOOT OPERATED 
HAM PRESS. Sim- 
ple and practical. 
A twist of a lever 
and table can be 
raised or lowered 
for pressing ham 
molds or cylinders. 
Leaves hands free 
for adjusting cov- 
ers, tightening or 
releasing ratchets. 





For Better Washroom Facilities 


TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 


use POWER 


For 
Hot Water Heaters 

By eliminating OVER- 
heated water which 
wastes heat a Powers 
Regulator will pay back 
its cost several times a 
year. Overheated water 
also shortens life of 
valves and plumbing 
fixtures and increases 
deposit of lime in pipes. 























Warm Water 





Group Showers 


To prevent waste of hot 
water and safeguard bath- 
ers against danger of scald- 
ing use a Powers Thermo- 
static Water Controller 
to keep the hot water sup- 
ply at a safe temperature. 
Each shower may be ad- 
justed by the bather for any 

temperature he wishes. 














Cold Water 






¥ o< : ane 


Wash-Up Sinks and 
Individual Showers 


For a low cost warm 
water supply for indi- 
vidual showers or wash-up sinks, use 
a Powers Steam and Water Mixer. It 
employs the most economical method 
of heating water—by mixing it directly 
with steam. 

It heats only the amount of water required at the time you 
use it. Recommended where impractical to install hot water 
storage heater. 


Write for Condensed Catalog No. 2508 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY, 2725 Greenview 
Ave., Chicago—231 East 46th Street, New York—Offices in 
47 cities—See your phone book. - 


WATER 
7 WERS TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 















PRAGUE POWDER 


Registered U. S. Patent Nos. 2054623, 2054624, 2054625, 2054626 


Prague Powder Makes a Tender Ham 


Artery Pump 
10% 






A PRAGUE POWDER cured Tender Smoked Ham is ready for 
slicing, broiling or baking; it’s Mild, Sweet and Tender. There 
is no other cure like PRAGUE POWDER. 


PRAGUE POWDER is the Pre-prepared, heat-fused, Safe, Fast 
Cure. It is not raw nitrate nor raw nitrite, but a completely 


new material. 


You want the best, you 
need the best. You know 
“Prague Powder” is the 
only ‘‘fused powder’ 
cure. Think about it. 
There are no imitations. 
Common Salt mixtures 
are not in the same 
class. PRAGUE POW- 
DER is a full boiled pick- 
le; therefore it is always 
uniform. Why not use 
the best? 


1 
Vien en ef ee ee 
ee ee ee ee 


jtag pil 
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IT‘S A DRY PICKLE 


PRAGUE POWDER has all the curing elements com- 
bined in each particle and dissolves quickly on 
bacon, creating a lasting color on the lean of the 





meat, giving a “rich, ripe flavor.’’ The color holds 
up much longer. Prague Bacon is Mild and Tender. 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-31 W. 37th St., Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Factory: 35 Eighth St., Passaic, N. J. 


Canadian Factory and Offices: 
1 Industrial St., Leaside, Toronto 12, Ontario 
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Industry Review 
(Continued from page 18.) 
King and Queen of England feast on 

“hot dogs” at President’s picnic. 

Swift & Co. opens new $2,250,000 

Winnipeg plant. 


JULY 


Government estimates indicate larg- 
est spring pig crop since 1933—12,000,- 
000 head above 1938. 

Business gets some aid but no tax 
cuts under new revenue act of 1939; 
new chance for AAA refund claims. 


William J. Cawley, Wilson & Co. vice 
president, died at 54 after brief illness. 
He is succeeded by Frank K. Foss. 

George E. Putnam, Swift economist, 
passes at 51; Henry B. Arthur ap- 
pointed successor. 

Michael J. Hogan, president of Cen- 
tral Provision Co., Chicago, dies at 66. 

Canada Packers shows profit of $1,- 
238, 736 for fiscal year ended March 1, 
1939. 

Ernest G. Kissling, manager of Wil- 
son & Co. oil and lard refineries dies at 
58 after brief illness. 

William B. Allbright, pioneer in 
equipment development, dies at 83. 

T. Henry Foster makes 94-station 
coast to coast address on National Farm 
and Home Hour broadcast. 

Armour and Company rejects na- 
tional contract negotiations in face of 
CIO strike threat. 

Lewis Hull retires from presidency of 
Hull & Dillon Packing Co. to become 
chairman of board. E. D. Henneberry 
made president, E. H. Skinner, vice 
president. 


AUGUST 


Lard placed on surplus food list. 

R. K. Longino, president, Longino & 
Collins, Inc., New Orleans, elected pres- 
ident of Louisiana Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

George A. Casey becomes president 
of John J. Felin & Co. J. E. Murphy is 
made chairman of board. 

Charles W. Honegger, vice president 
and sales manager, American Packing 
Co., dies suddenly. 

Stephen V. Willcutts, co-manager of 
Kuhner Packing Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
dies at 56 after brief illness. 

James E. Weber is made Ton 
manager of Armour and Company. 

Swift develops method of tenderizing 
hog casings by dipping or spraying with 
pineapple juice. 


SEPTEMBER 


Packer’s wage-hour exemption re- 
stricted. New interpretation penalizes 
industry and impedes economical plant 
operation. 

Vernon D. Beatty appointed Swift 
advertising manager. 

Lard futures advance to limit on out- 
break of war. 

Wallace urges caution in planning 
production—says war should be dis- 





HOME OF GIRARD PACKING CO. 


An outstanding sausage plant. placed in operation during 1939 at Philadelphia, Pa. 
It contains many innovations in design, layout and equipment. 


regarded for time being. Domestic 
prospects better than 25 years ago. 


W. H. T. Foster retires as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Morrell 
Sioux Falls plant after 46 years with 
company. He will continue as a direc- 
tor; J. M. Foster, brother, succeeds 
him. Robert T. Foster goes to Sioux 
Falls as assistant manager. 


H. -P. Wetsell, vice president of 
Kingan & Co., retires after 43 years 
with company. 

R. H. Cabell retires as president of 
Armour and Company at own request 
after 47 years’ service. George A. East- 
wood elected president. 


Packer leaders view war crisis, cau- 
tion against upsetting U. S. production 
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You can get higher prices for your tallows 
and greases by using NUCHAR Activated Car- 
bon in the rendering and refining kettles. Many 
packers have raised the grade of their lard, 
tallow and greases so that they sell for % to 
% cents per pound more by using small amounts 
of NUCHAR regularly. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES 


230 Park Avenue 


CHICAGO 
3 —E. Ww » D 
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and plead for balanced American econ- 
omy. 

Industry progress is goal set for 
thirty-fourth annual I.A.M.P. conven- 
tion. 

OCTOBER 

Mark P. Brown becomes vice presi- 
dent of Wilmington Provision Co., fill- 
ing post left open by resignation of 
George A. Casey. 

Albany Packing Co. wipes out pre- 
ferred dividend arrears. 

Extra dividend declared by Rath 
Packing Co. 

Wage-hour changes become effective 
October 24. 

B. F. McCarthy, widely known gov- 
ernment meat specialist, dies suddenly 
at 65. 

Thirty-fourth annual convention of 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
held October 20-24 at Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. All records broken with over 
1,600 attending. “Progress Through 
Improvement” is convention theme. 
George A. Schmidt elected chairman of 
the board. Wesley Hardenbergh unan- 
imously elected president. 


NOVEMBER 

Dr. Morris Fishbein lauds meat’s 
value at National Cooperative Meat 
Investigations conference. 

Neuhoff Bros. Packers opens $500,000 
plant in Dallas—15,000 attend cere- 
monies. 

Open house at Dold-Hygrade plant 


in Buffalo signalizes association of two 
companies. 

Tests for soy flour in sausage studied 
in Washington. 

John E. Morrell dies; son of former 
Morrell president. 


DECEMBER 

Hormel reports 1939 results as best 
since 1929; increases in both tonnage 
and dollar volume; net income after 
deductions is $1,601,000. 

Fresh and cured pork products put 
on stamp plan list. 

Sausage, loaf and sliced bacon output 
rises in 1938-39. 

Innovations feature new plant of 
Girard Packing Co. in Philadelphia; de- 
signed and equipped for high efficiency. 

Industry must educate, carry on re- 
search and watch trends, says R. C. 
Pollock, National Live Stock and Meat 
Board head. 

International Live Stock Exposition 
enjoys broadest interest and attendance 
in 40 years. 

Rath volume and sales reach new 
high during 1939; net profit after de- 
ductions is over $2,000,000. 

New advertising department inaugu- 
rated by I. A. M. P.; to be headed by 
Norman Draper. 

Swift 1939 ‘profit tops $10,300,000. 

Wage-hour board refuses broader tol- 
erance ruling. 

Cudahy business improves; larger 
volume in 1940; net profit $860,293. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price ranges of listed stocks, Febru- 
ary 14, 1940, or nearest previous date, 


Sales. High. Low. —Olose.— 


Week ended Feb. Feb. 
Feb. 14. —Feb. 14.— 14, : 2 
Amal Leather... 500 2 2 2 1 
. Pid. .... 200 16% 16% 16% £15 
Amer. H. & L.. 1,500 5 5 5 5 
Amer. Stores... 200 12% 12% 12% 124% 
Armour Ill..... 6,900 5% 556 5% 5% 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 900 51 51 51 4914 
BU éseée ecse . 64y 


Do. Del. Pfd.. 300 108% 108% 108% 108% 
Beechnut Pack. 100 124% 124% 124% 193 
cee BAaS: hee 


Bohack, H. C.. 

" Lap ed <¥eue mame ey ee-- 27% 
Chick. Co. Oil.. 300 11% 11% Ms U 
Childs Co....... 1,600 5% 5% 5 4 
Cudahy Pack... 200 13% #12 12 13 

Do. Pfd. .... 20 «63 63 63 65% 
First Nat. Strs. 1500 44% 44% 44% 44 
Gen. Foods..... 3,600 48 7™/, 4 47 

--+- 200 116% 116% 116% 117 
Glidden Co..... 1,200 18% 18 18% 7 

. eoee 100 43 43 43 

Gobel Co....... 2,700 3% 3% 3% 
Gr. A, & 

BG6 PER. cccce 7 134 134 134 1 

Do. New..... 300 113% 113% 113% 11384 
Hormel, G. A.. 200 34 34 
Hygrade Food.. 200 2% 2% 2% 2% 
Kroger G. & B. 2,800 29% 29% 29% 28% 
Libby McNeill... 5,500 71% 7 ™ 
Mickelberry Co. 950 3% 3 3% 3 
M. & H. Pfd... 50 5% 5% 5% 3 
Morrell & Co... 200 43% 43% 48% 44 
Nat. Tea....... 1,400 4% 4% 4% 4% 

roc. & Gamb.. 4,200 68% 68% % iy 

Do. Pfd. .... 220 113% 113 113% 114 
Rath Pack..... 150 52 52 52% 48\% 
Safeway Strs.. 4,300 49% 49% 49% 48% 

. 5% 320 108% 108% 107% 

Do. 6% Pfd 30 113% 3% 113 113 

Do. 7% Pfd 70 114% 114% 114% 115 
Stahl Meyer owaa eae simile es 
Swift & Co 5,750 23% 23 

2 =e 1,300 31% 31% 31% rst 
Trunz Pork..... esee coves Uses 8% 
U.S. Leather... 200 5% 5% 5% 5 

i, wilds Saue 900 «10 95% 95% 9 

TY 32, ae “aoe 
United Stk. Yds. 500 2 2 2 2% 

Se, 300 ™% ™ 7% ™ 
Wesson Oil..... 700 24% 24% 24% 2% 
oo. 2 FB 70 70 68 
Wilson & Co 3,800 556 5 55% 5 
RB... GQ Wh 57% 
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| SEE A NEW, IMPROVED 
COLD STORAGE DOOR COMING. 
MODERN PLANTS DEMAND IT— 
JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR 
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Figures don’t lie! No one ever 
resurfaced a packing house floor 
with lasting material for less than 
patching the “bad” spots with 
Cleve-O-Cement. 
Cement is a time-proved product. 
Used all over the world by leading 
packers and dairies. It satisfies because it fulfills all claims. 

Dries hard as flint overnight, ready for heavy traffic nex? day. 
Stronger in 24 hours than ordinary cement in 28 days. Unaffected 
by freezing temperatures or moisture. Use it on cooling room floors 
while refrigeration is in operation. Will not deteriorate, crack, dust 
or crumble. When properly applied, has a smooth, slip-proof, non- 
poreus, waterproof surface. Resists lactic acid. NOT an asphalt 
composition. Write for FREE TEST offer. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


9119 RENO AVE. 


CLEVE-O-CEMENT 


















Cleve-O- 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Tallow and Greases Steady 


Despite Diminished Activity 


Producers and consumers show inde- 
ndent attitude toward tallow for 
future delivery and nearby material— 
Additional export interest in greases 
rumored—By-products easy. 


TALLOW.—The tallow market at 
New York was steady in tone the past 
week, but activity diminished consider- 
ably. It was estimated that possibly 
500,000 lbs. changed hands. Spot extra 
traded and was quoted at 5%c delivered, 
unchanged from the previous week, 
while April traded and was quoted at 
5%c, off %c from the previous week. 
Offerings were not large or pressing, 
as allied markets displayed a little more 
steadiness, but consumer demand for 
the nearby stuff was limited. Neither 
was the demand for future delivery as 
aggressive as that noted ten days or 
two weeks ago. 


Producers are fairly comfortably sold 
up, and this removed quite a little 
pressure from the market. Consumers 
are believed to be well supplied with 
nearby stuff, and are said to be meeting 
a less active demand for the finished 
product. On the whole, the impression 
prevails that the trends in lard and 
greases will cut considerable figure in 
tallow pricewise in the immediate 
future. 

Edible was quoted at 53% @5%c; ex- 
tra, spot, 54%4c; April delivery, 5%c, and 
special, 54c. 

The tallow futures market at New 
York was quiet and steady, with March 
5.25 bid and May and July, 5.30 bid. 

The tallow market at Chicago this 
week was characterized by slackened 
trading, with offerings in general rather 
firmly held and prices firm. Buyer in- 
terest remains concentrated on later 
deliveries, but sellers have demon- 
strated an increasing tendency to with- 
hold offerings. Prime has moved in 
relatively small amounts during the 
week at 5%c, Cincinnati, for April de- 
livery; a few tanks sold late in week 
at 5%c, Cincinnati, March. Bid of 5c, 
Chicago, middle of week for early ship- 
ment. Edible tallow sold middle of 
week at 5%4c, f.o.b. shipping point, 
equivalent to 5%c, Chicago. Special 
tallow was salable on Monday at 5%c, 
Chicago, with sellers asking %c higher. 
On Thursday, buyers were bidding 5%%c, 
Southeast, for No. 3 tallow, April de- 
livery. Among factors contributing to 
inactivity in tallow market were loss of 
early advance in lard last week and the 
Monday holiday, which slowed activity 
in lard market. Tallow quotations on 
Thursday at Chicago were: 


MR MIND Seay acawicavdganceeeswe 5%@ 5% 
I iiss aie nlbnad aa toleaambs 5%@ 5% 
I el ren ee Tait tee, & 5%@ 5% 
SE iia ose Gey Soa Coneeeekoasece 5 @ 5% 
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STEARINE.—The market was dull 
and about steady at New York. Oleo 
was quoted at 6c. 


At Chicago the market was steady 
but quiet. Prime was quoted at 6@6%c. 

OLEO OIL.—Interest at New York 
was routine, but the tone was steady. 
Extra was quoted at 7@7%c; prime, 
6% @7c and lower grades, 64 @6%e. 

At Chicago, demand was reported 
somewhat better and the market steady. 
Extra was quoted at 7%4c. 


LARD OIL.—Demand at New York 
was of a routine character but prices 
held steadily. No. 1 was quoted at 8%c; 
No. 2, 8%c; extra, 9c; extra No. 1, 
8%c; winter strained, 9%c; prime burn- 
ing, 10c, and inedible, 9%c. 

(See page 39 for later markets.) 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—Demand was 
small at New York and limited to im- 
mediate needs. Prices were steady. Cold 
test was quoted at 19%c; extra, 9c, No. 
1, 8%c; prime, 9%c, and pure, 14%c. 

GREASES.—The grease market at 
New York was moderately active and 
steady. Yellow and house grease traded 
at 4%c, with that figure subsequently 
bid, unchanged from the previous week. 
Rumors of additional export interest 
were current at times, while the out- 
ward movement from New York con- 
tinues good. Grease exports during the 
week ended February 10th totaled 506,- 
000 Ibs., while early this week another 
126,000 lbs. cleared. 


Consumers were not particularly 
anxious for supplies, but appeared will- 
ing to take hold of additional quanti- 
ties around these levels. Producers were 
not pressing offerings. 

At New York, choice white was quoted 
at 5% @5%c; yellow and house, 4%c 
and brown, 4% @4%c. 

Trade in greases at Chicago was light 
this week, with offerings firmly held on 
material for deferred shipment. White 
grease was fairly active at midweek, a 
fair quantity moving at 5%c, Chicago 
and 5%c, Kansas City, for Feb.-March 
delivery. These sales and further scat- 
tered sales on Thursday at 5%c, Chi- 
cago, indicated increased strength as 
compared with last weekend, when 
white grease sold at 5%c, Chicago. A 
feature of the market on Wednesday 
was the parity between white grease 
and prime steam lard, loose basis, at 
5%4c. Offerings of 5c, Chicago, early in 
week on yellow grease were firmly 
held; buyer’s ideas, beginning at 4%c, 
rose later in week so that some sales 
were consummated at the 5c level. Quo- 
tations on Thursday at Chicago: 


Choice white grease.............--+eeee @ 5% 
MWR QUOREN 6 6550s. cc tededesvcins @ 5% 
pe eee ere Te @5& 
Yellow grease, 10-15 f.f.a.............. @5 
Yellow grease, 16-20 f.f.a.............. @ 4% 


BOWER GTORGG. . cceccevsccccceesiecscced 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


Chicago, February 15, 1940. 
By-products showed easier tendency 
this week, a little added strength in 
some parts of list reported late in week. 


Blood. 
Interest slack in blood; quoted lower 
this week. Car sold Thursday at $3.00, 
Chgo. basis; earlier sales this week 


were in range shown. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 


Waren occ cciccvocnessecscnseseeses BS @ 3.00 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 

Last trading price on 11-12% digester 
tankage was $3.15, Chgo. Buyers’ ideas 
remain around the $3.00 level; offered 
at $3.15, Chgo., late in week. 

Unground, 11 to 12% ammonia....... $ 3. 8.15 

Unground, 6 to 10%, choice quality... 80a 3.60 

EMRE Ci Racxcciveeiccnesessdvsases 2.00@ 2.25 
Packinghouse Feeds. 

With exception of dip to $50.00 on 
60% digester tankage, packinghouse 
feed quotations continue at last week’s 
levels. Trade routine; supplies moder- 


ate. Carlots, 
Per ton. 
60% digester tankage................ $ 150.00 
50% meat and bone scraps........... 47.50 
Fee Se eee rrr se 00 
Special steam bone-meal............. 45.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Bone meals scarce and nominally 
quoted at last week’s prices. 


Per ton. 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50.........e.ee00- $ 30,00 
Stenmn, Brew, BM Bo. 6k oc sien cioveces 30.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 
This market easier. The 10@11% 
tankage is offered at inside figure. No 
sales reported. 


High grd. tank d, — 
4 nkage, groun 

WORN: OUR a vc vcindavcesseesa $ 2.75@ 3.00 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungrd., per ton.. 18. 20.00 
Tea WBE, 5 0 oc ccsbetnesonsyees 2.25 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 

Cracklings have remained about at 
last week’s levels, picking up a little 
strength late in week. Two cars high 
test material reported sold Thursday at 
70c, Chgo.; low test nominally quoted 
in range shown. 
Hard pressed and expeller unground 


up to 48% protein (low test)...$ abe | -72% 

above 48% protein (high test).. 67% -70 
Soft pred. pork, ac. grease and 

GEREN, ORs casvcoavaccescsese @47.50 
Soft pred. beef, ac. grease and 

GREET, WB ciccccscccectcanstese 37.50 @40.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Inactive market; no change in quo- 
tations. 


Per ton. 
CnlS’ CeRINN ins cht ccecgesesiceces $18.00@20.00 
Sinews, pizzles..........-.+-s+-seeeee 18. $8 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles...... 35.00 
Hide trimmings............sseesseeee 13.00@14.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per lb., Lc.l. 8%@ 3% 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


No changes reported in market on 


horns, bones and hoofs. 
a. 


Horns and cattle hoofs, house run. re He tony 
SURE DOMCS od. rec cbccsvvcoccvcvssce 


The animal hair market quiet and un- 
changed this week. 


Winter coil dried, per tom............ $30.00@35.00 
Summer coil dried, per ton........... 22. 125.00 
Winter processed, black, Ib........... 6 Te 
Winter processed, ccheteenees 5 6c 
Summer processed, gray, Ib.......... 3 8%ec 
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FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 
basis ex-vessel Atlantic ports, Feb. 
CR SOUE, Gite o's daccecesectcc -§ S730 
Blood, dried, 16% per un 3.20 
Unground fish scrap, ‘aried, 11% % am- 
monia, 16% B. P. :; f.o.b. fish 





DEEN wcdeeesenctacebretecreter see 4.25 & 10¢ 
Fish no foreign, 11%% ammonia, 
10% B. P Eons GAR. GPEC cccccesvce 51.00 
DOM, GREER. occccccvncesocescacs 51.00 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 7% ammonia, 
38% A. P.A., f.o.b. fish Syetestee... ... 2.50 & 50c 
Soda a, per net ton: bulk, 
to Ju 1940, inclusive, ex- At. 
Atlantic and Gulf ports............ @27.00 
$e SEDER. BOGS... ccccccccccccccccccs @28.30 
DE PE EE nadacoseéesescceosene @29.00 
Fertilizer eg round, 10% am- 
monia, 10% B. P. L., bulk.......... 3.00 & 10¢ 
Feeding tankage, unground, 10-12% 
ammonia, 15% B. P. L., bulk....... 3.00 & 10c 
Phosphates. 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 


bags, per ton, c. BM ii Fod eens <a0% @32.00 
Bone meal, raw, 4%% and 50%, in 

bags, per ton, aera pia me ea @30.00 
Supeaphiaphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 

more, per ton, 16% fat bdeeedeseeees @ 8.50 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 

50/55% protein, unground............ @72%c 

60% protein, unground............... @72%e 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 


New York, February 15; 1940. 

The crackling market is somewhat 
stronger this week and producers are 
well sold up. Some traders look for 
higher prices. 

Several cars of tankage were sold to 
the feed trade and there is more in- 
terest in the market. 

Blood is still dull and stocks accumu- 
lating. South American is offered at 
$3.20 per unit for February shipment 
from South America. There is more in- 
terest in Japanese sardine meal and this 
material sold at $51.50 per ton. 


TALLOW FUTURE TRADING 

Monday, Feb. 12.—Holiday. No mar- 
ket. 

Tuesday, Feb. 13.—Close: May and 
July 5.30 bid. 

Wednesday, Feb. 14.—Close May and 
July 5.30 bid. 

Thursday, Feb. 15.—Close: Feb. 5.20 
b; Mar. 5.25 b; May and July, 5.30 b. 


Friday, Feb. 16.—Close: May and 
July 5.30 b; 1 sale. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED AND CONSUMED 
As reported for the six months ended January 31, 1940 and 1939: 
COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (TONS) 


Received at mills* 
Aug. 1 to Jan. 31. 





1 1 

United States 3,735,991 3,805,637 
Alabama 177,107 252,4 
Arizona 82,165 76,724 
Arkansas 441,142 441,860 
California 158,386 147,619 
Georgia ... 314,766 # 
197,975 165,585 
Mississippi ............ 587,185 619,070 
North Carolina......... 151,347 128,156 
Oklahoma ......... ... 146,202 175,826 
South Carolina ......... 188,769 138,083 
—— A 325,914 347,088 

cielegehwasavieaes 949,628 
air ether Ss cnadng 105,677 98,097 


Crushed On hand at mills 
Aug. 1 to Jan 31. Jan. 31. 
1940. 1939. 1940. 1939. 
3,060,394 3,079,505 796,223 1,058,742 
168,975 217,288 19,047 47,172 
57, 45,667 27,695 33,548 
827,616 328,542 117,581 33,540 
91,258 111,896 72,00: 57,437 
225,924 48,932 * 
178,458 153,764 20, 17,703 
454,376 425,634 154,602 235, 
125,812 118,775 26,784 17,176 
1 1 160,340 14,089 156 
172,161 128,612 17, 11,023 
‘ 242,037 100,312 117,661 
775,931 848,645 138,493 056 
67,240 72,381 39,115 31,264 


*Includes 4,508 tons seed destroyed at mills but not 120,626 and 337,118 on hand Aug. 1 nor 19,531 


and 24,356 reshipped for 1940 and 1939 respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND 





On hand 

Season August 1 
Crude oil.................1989-40 *72,066,763 
EEL a ctakacerectaareiaire 1938-39 33,833,717 
TOD bee sescosderss 1939-40 +560,035,317 
fares 1938-39 487,927,952 
Cake and sent pes anees cate 1939-40 119,718 
DY catncesccnews ee cane 214,611 
77,087 
133,153 
479,316 
truneings bales) 457,464 
Hull fiber........ re 24,931 
(500-Ib. bales).. ...-1938-39 30,534 
Grabbots, motes, ete esdeve 1939-40 30,642 
(500-Ib. bales).......... 1938-39 36,592 


Produced Aug. 1 Shipped out Aug. On hand 
to Jan. 31 1 to Jan. 31 Jan. 31 
955, zee, 449 927,379,953 *200,881,159 
9 7,502 845,704,102 174,445,874 

*°772, 557, oe  -  ptecewnwe t ,632, 
TROON kn ncseans 613,023,463 
1,373,383 1,276,536 216, 
1,380,325 z 392 288, 

874 7,665 152,296 
796,193 761,397 167,949 
769,584 918,431 330,469 
54,272 661,756 549,980 
21,604 39, 7,444 
25,228 26, 29,074 
33,696 39,749 24,589 
37,830 33, 41,218 


*Includes 5,986,685 and 81,927,675 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 


13,594,470 and 38, 
respectively. 


088,380 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1939 and Jan. 31, 1940 


tIncludes 13,471,938 and 9,578,945 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents and warehousemen at places 


other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 


3,292,550 and 2.544.515 pounds in transit to 


manufacturers of shortening, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 19389 and Jan. 31, 1940 respectively. 


**Produced from 817,585,799 pounds of crude oil. 





CAKE AND MEAL EXPORTS 


Cottonseed meal exported from: the 
United States in December totaled 306 
tons, valued at $9,453; soybean oil- 
cake and meal, 7,951 tons, valued at 
$249,792; other oil cake meal, 153 tons, 
valued at $5,022. 

Coconut or copra oil-cake and oil- 
cake meal imported from the Philippine 
Islands totaled 3,766,371 lbs. Soybean 
oil-cake from Kwantung totaled 1,692,- 
500 Ibs. and from Japan 37,500 Ibs. 


ANIMAL FAT IMPORTS 


Imports of animal fats and oils dur- 
ing December, 1939, and their value, 
were as follows: 


Quantity, 
Ibs. Value. 
Inedible tallow..........-..-.. 605,075 $ 13,543 
Tankage, tons............--- 3,691 171,096 
Wool grease...........--+--- 395, 6, 
Stearic acid.............-..- 159,462 13,509 
; | SE Peer 13,638 4,206 


OIL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Foreign trade in vegetable oils and 
oil bearing seeds in December, 1939: 


IMPORTS. 
Quantity, 
Ibs. Value. 
Vegetable oils and seeds: 
57,315,102 $1,031,469 
2,237,018 72,310 
19,086 2,282 

















133,870 10,550 
516, 19,708 
645, 26,056 
Babassu nuts and kernels. 6,539,329 200,747 
Palm nuts and kernels..... 3,671,776 56,956 
Inedible vegetable oils: 
Cocoanut Of]. .cccccccsccess 26,686,160 684,981 
DD GE csvccccccoceccive t 
oS ae 1,521,157 52,508 
GEEREESD GEE. cccccccccescess 297,673 
NE Mties6cccnseieuated 4,137,693 210,220 
EXPORTS. 
Quantity, 
Ibs. Value. 
Cottonseed oil, refined...... 430,986 $ 40,478 
Cottonseed oil, crude....... 712,920 a 
Cocoanut oil, edible... ..:::1 2,155,576 735 
3 epee 827,152 172,507 
Vegetable soap stock....... 1,538,899 
Other expressed oils & fats. 454,284 39,824 
See 105,022 11,506 
eee .--182,875,120 2,542,636 











CUTS RENDERING 


COSTS - Grinds fats, 

bones, carcasses, 

viscera, etc.-allwith andty 
equal facility. Re- ment. 
duces ev 


uniform fineness. 
Ground product 
gives up fat and 
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M & M HOG Reduces 
Cooking Time 13 to 2! 


SAVES STEAM, 
POWER, LABOR 


moisture content readily. Low 

operating cost. Big Savings! In- 

creases melter capacity. Sizes 

to meet every require- 
rite for Bulletins. 


‘MITTS & MERRILL 


Builders of Machinery Since 1854 
1001-51 S. Water St., Saginaw, Mich. 
















accessibility. 
20,000 





HAMMER MILLS 


for REDUCING PACKING HOUSE BY-PRODUCTS 


Cut Grinding Costs—insure more uniform grin 
power consumption and 








—reduce 
maintenance expense—provide instant 


edman’s extreme sectional construction saves 
cl time. Nine sizes—5 to 100 es 500 to 
. per hr. Write for catalog No. 302. 


STEDMAN'S FouNpDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
504 INDIANA AVE., AURORA, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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Oil Undertone 
on Buying and 


Market backs and fills over narrow 

limits—Sentiment improved by de- 

velopments in Washington—January 

consumption exceeds expectations— 

Trade sees firm support for oil price 
structure. 


RADE in cottonseed oil futures at 
Tien York was moderate the past 

week. The market backed and filled 
over narrow limits but displayed a 
steady undertone and averaged slightly 
higher than the previous week. Buying 
and covering, induced by reports of ex- 
port interest for both lard and oil, to- 
gether with trade support in the futures 
market, served to maintain values. 


Efforts in Washington to increase the 
excise tax on foreign oils and fats com- 
ing into the United States, and a move 
on the part of Southern senators to 
have shortening and oleomargarine in- 
cluded among the surplus commodities 
sold under the food stamp plan, 
bolstered sentiment somewhat. A much 
heavier January consumption than had 
been anticipated was also an influence. 
However, March liquidation was per- 
sistent on small bulges, although much 
of the March speculatively-held oil con- 
tinued to be switched to later months. 

Selling of the distant months by in- 
terests with trade and Southern con- 
nections had adverse price influence at 
times, as did firmness of speculative 
buying power. Trend in allied markets 
and outside commodities, particularly 
lard, also served to shape the action in 
the oil market. 

January consumption was 267,306 
barrels, nearly 40,000 barrels above ex- 
pectations. This compared with 229,294 
barrels in January, 1939, and a ten-year 
January average of 266,771 barrels. 
Consumption for the season totals 1,- 
864,899 barrels, against 1,574,000 bar- 
rels at the same time the previous sea- 
son, an increase of about 18 per cent. 


No Imports During January 


Visible supply of cottonseed oil on 
February 1 was 2,498,100 barrels, com- 
pared with 2,691,000 barrels a year 
earlier, a decline of 193,000 barrels. 

There were no imports of cottonseed 
oil during January. Imports for the 
season to date total 10,259 barrels, com- 
pared with 89,977 bbls. the same time 
last season. 


Should consumption of cottonseed oil 
for the past six months of the season 
approximate the ten-year average, 
carryover at end of season will be 1,- 
250,000 to 1,300,000 barrels, compared 
with 1,652,000 barrels at the end of 
July, 1939. 


There are reasons to believe that con- 
sumption in next six months may run 
heavier than the ten-year average. 
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Holds Firm 


Covering 


First, there is the possibility of a fairly 
good export demand for cottonseed oil, 
should the European war continue. Sec- 
ondly, freight rates the world over are 
advancing at a very rapid pace, as ton- 
nage becomes scarcer owing to war 
losses through sinkings, etc. This ad- 
vancing freight rate should constantly 
increase the cost of imported oils and 
fats, which eventually should bring 
about increased distribution of domestic 
oils and fats, and smaller importations. 

With consumption increasing, and im- 
portations decreasing, the trade in gen- 
eral feels that a very solid foundation 
is being built under the current price 
structure of oil. 


Efforts are under way to increase the 
excise taxes on oils and fats generally, 
according to reports from Washington. 
It is understood that there is now be- 
fore the House ways and means com- 
mittee a bill that would increase the 
excise tax on all oils and fats from 3c 
to 5c per lb. 


A vigorous effort will be made to have 
shortening and oleomargarine manufac- 
tured from cottonseed oil and other fats 
included among the surplus commodi- 
ties sold for government food stamps 
during the next several weeks. Officials 
of the FSCC have considered adding 
oleomargarine and cottonseed shorten- 
ing to the list of commodities but turned 
them down for several reasons. In the 
case of shortening, they decided that 
the cottonseed product is more expen- 
sive than lard and that the needy should 
be encouraged to use lard. 


COCONUT OIL.—Prices were steady, 
with offerings reported somewhat 
smaller. At New York the market was 





SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., February 8, 1940.— 
Cotton oil futures were about 10 points 
up. Crude remained unchanged to %c 
a lb. up the past week and is firmly 
held. Mills are only selling on %c lb. 
advances and sparingly. January con- 
sumption exeeeded expectations and it 
now looks as if a good decrease is as- 
sured in carry-over on August first, 
next, compared with a year ago. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Texas, February 15, 1940.— 
Forty-three per cent cottonseed cake 
and meal basis Dallas for interstate 
shipment quoted at $33.00. Prime cot- 
tonseed oil quoted at 5%@6c lIb., de- 
pending on location. 









quoted at 3c, while on the Pacific coast 
prices were quoted at 2% @2%c. 

CORN OIL.—There was buying inter- 
est in the market at New York at the 
6c level but offerings were restricted, 
with sellers asking 6c. 

SOYBEAN OIL.—A firmer trend fea- 
tured this market at New York. There 
were reports that 55c was paid. Indi- 
cations were that there were large bids 
in the market at 5%c. Resellers, it was 
said, have been well cleaned up, while 
mills are not anxious sellers at these 
levels. 

PALM OIL.—The market was quiet 
but steady at New York. Nigre spot in 
drums was quoted at 5%c; tanks, 5c, 
and Sumatra spot in tanks, 4c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS.—Demand was 
fair and the market was steady at New 
York. Spot foots were quoted at 7%c 
and new crop 7%4c. 

PEANUT OIL.—Although domestic 
demand was reported quiet, there were 
reports in the market of a fair export 
business in this oil the past week. At 
New York the market was quoted at 
654 @6 %e, f.0.b. mills. 

COTTONSEED OIL.—Valley and 
Southeast crude was quoted Thursday 
at 5%c bid and 6c asked; Texas, 5%c 
bid and 6c asked at common points, and 
Dallas, 5% @6c nominal. 

Futures market transactions for the 
week at New York were: 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1940, 


—Range.— —Closing.— 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

February ... .. aa ose 700 nom 
March ..... 58 707 703 701 704 

Apetl ...cece ee og ose nom 
MES Seccsce 25 719 712 714 716 

SURO: cvccdics on che os2 719 nom 
/ eee 45 730 723 124 725 

August .... .. eee ee 729 nom 

GaR. cesses 49 737 732 733 trad 


Sales, 177 contracts. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1940. 


February ... .. ons sod T00 nom 
March ..... 1 700 700 701 704 
, ree ee eee ewe 706 nom 
eer oe ood $00 714 715 
June ....... PT eee eee 719 nom 
Taly ..casee 5 724 720 123 725 
August ..... nom 


September . 13 731 728 731 trad 
Sales, 29 contracts. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1940. 
Holiday; no market. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1940. 
700 


February rT eos nom 
March ..... 48 706 699 700 

April ...00. ee eee ove 705 nom 
May .cccces 16 715 712 712 trad 
June ....... ee eee mee TT nom 
SEP. ccscses 45 729 719 %22 trad 
August ..... ee oo aso 726 nom 
September . 25 736 729 129 trad 


Sales, 134 contracts. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1940. 


February ... .. ae wal 695 nom 
March ..... 21 700 693 698 699 
April ....... ya sine 29 708 nom 
MAP. .vscawe 7 713 705 709 712 
Tune ...es0s a2 eee eee 713 nom 
TO cvecine 26 723 715 721 trad 
August ..... ee wat abe 726 nom 
September . 21 730 723 728 729 


Sales, 75 contracts. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1940, 


March ..... 29 705 700 700 nom 
May scvcece 4 716 715 712 bid 
eee 23 727 724 722 bid 


735 732 729 bid 
(See page 39 for later markets.) 


A meal without Meat 
is a meal ineomplete. 
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HIDES AND SKINS 





Light packer hide trade—Market gen- 

erally steady, with heavy hides slow 

and light stock firm—Packer heavy 

calfskin sell 2c up—Trading in 

South American market resumed at 
steady prices. 


Chicago 


PACKER HIDES.—There was a light 
scattered trade in packer hides during 
the week, total reported sales so far 
being about 10,000 hides. Prices for the 
most part were steady, the only change 
occurring in heavy native cows; couple 
cars of these sold to tanner buyers at 
%c under the figure paid last week. 

The market is in a fairly comfortable 
waiting position. There has been some 
quiet trading in recent weeks in addition 
to the repgrted sales, so that packers’ 
unsold stocks are in a very good posi- 
tion for this season of the year on the 
long haired winter take-off. Tannér buy- 
ing interest is somewhat restricted and 
confined to actual requirements for the 
moment. The strength in calfskins and 
the expectation of improvement in kip- 
skin prices on next sales lend support 
to the market on light hides suitable for 
side upper leather, and it is apparent 
that the customary imports of calfskins 
into our market are going to be con- 
siderably restricted during the hostili- 
ties in Europe. 

Hide futures declined at the week-end 
and also early this week, with a par- 
tial recovery later, being presently 19@ 
29 points under last Friday. This has 
cooled speculative interest, which has 
recently furnished a good part of the 
support for heavy hides, but the decline 
has not been sufficient to bring out any 
volume of re-sale offerings. 


One lot of 900 Feb. native steers sold 
at 13c, steady; 1,000 Feb. extreme light 
native steers also sold at steady price of 
13%c. 

Butt branded steers last sold at 13c, 
and Colorados at 12%c, for Jan.-Feb. 
take-off. Heavy Texas steers are held 
at 13c; light Texas steers are quotable 
at 12%c; extreme light Texas steers 
are salable at 12%c. 


Two packers sold a total of 1,600 Jan.- 
Feb. heavy native cows to tanner buyers 
at 12%c, or %ec under the price paid 
last week by Exchange operators. A 
total of 4,100 River point Jan.-Feb. 
light native cows sold at 13%4c, steady 
with last actual trading, although 
traders had bid 134%c when futures were 
higher late last week. Production of 
‘branded cows is comparatively light 
now and there is a fair demand for light 
sole leather; 2,000 Feb. branded cows 
were reported at 12%c, steady with last 
actual sales, and probably a few more 
moved quietly. Traders had bid %c¢ more 
late last week for a short while. 

Bulls moved previous week at 9%4c 
for natives and 8%c for branded bulls, 
mixed Oct. to Jan. take-off. 


The Government estimate of livestock 
on farms, released this week, shows a 
total 68,769,000 all cattle and calves 
on Jan. 1, 1940, as against 66,789,000 
on Jan. 1, 1939, and 66,083,000 in Jan. 
1, 1938; included in these figures are 
dairy cows and heifers 2 yrs. old and 
over, kept for milk, which totalled 25,- 
334,000 on Jan. 1, 1940, 25,088,000 on 
Jan. 1, 1939, and 24,834,000 on Jan. 1, 
1938. 


LATER: With 15 to 21 point advance 
in hide futures, buying interest im- 
proved. Packer sold 1,300 Feb. native 
steers at 13c; 4,000 mostly Feb. butt 
branded steers 13c; 5,000 Feb. branded 
cows 12%c. Association sold 800 Feb. 
heavy native cows at 12%c, 1,000 
branded cows 12%c, all steady. 

OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER HIDES. 
—Outside small packer all-weights 
quoted 12@12%c,_ selected, Chgo. 
freight, for natives, brands ‘4c less. 
Some dealers give their ideas of values 
lower but couple cars fairly heavy aver- 
age, around 51-lb. stock, of Feb. take-off, 
sold at 12%c, f.o.b. point east of here, 
brands %%c less. 


PACIFIC COAST.—The last reported 
trading in the Pacific Coast market was 
at llc, flat, for steers and cows, f.o.b. 
shipping points; this figure was later 
declined for some Jan. hides. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES.— 
Trading was resumed early this week in 
the South American market at steady 
price for standard steers, when 4,000 
Wilson steers moved at 98 pesos, equal 
to 14%c, c.if. New York, the same 
figure paid couple weeks back; 4,000 
Sansinena steers also sold same basis. 
A pack of 4,000 LaPlata special weight 
heavy steers sold at 105 pesos or 15%4c. 
Later, 4,000 more Sansinena standard 
steers sold at 98 pesos or 14\4¢, steady. 
One lot of 1,200 Wilson cows sold at 
95% pesos or 14%¢c; 1,000 frigorifico 
reject cows sold at 87 pesos or 13c. 


LATER: South American market 
higher on sale of 4,000 Wilson steers at 
100 pesos, equal to 14%c. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Trading in 
country hides does not appear to be 
overly active and there is some dispute 
as to the actual position of the market, 
since there is undoubtedly some quiet 
trading going on in the lighter average 
hides. Demand is almost entirely for 
light hides and tanner buyers say that 
offerings of choice light stock are not so 
plentiful and are firmly held. Un- 
trimmed all-weights around 47 lb. avge. 
are quoted 11% @11%c, selected, del’d 
Chgo., top generally firmly asked. 
Heavy steers and cows quiet and 
nominal at 9%@10c, trimmed. Good 
trimmed extremes sold this week at 
13%c, selected, in combination with 
some trimmed buff weights at 11%c, 
and usually quoted this basis. Bulls 
quoted around 7c, flat. Glues around 9@ 
9%c, flat. All-weight branded hides 
listed around 10@10%c, flat. 


The 


CALFSKINS.—Packer heavy calf- 
skins advanced a half-cent late this 
week when one packer sold Feb. pro- 
duction of about 10,000 at 26c for north- 
ern heavies 914/15 lb., and 25c for River 
point heavies; the lights under 9% lb, 
sold at steady price of 23c. Another 
packer sold Feb. production of about 
12,000 heavy calf, and a third packer 
8,000 Feb. heavies, all at 26c for north- 
erns and 25c for River points. While 
demand has favored the heavy end, the 
unsold lights are held %c higher. 

Chicago city calfskins last sold at 20c 
for the 8/10 lb., late last week; some 
are offered at 20%4c, while a bid at 19¢ 
attracted little attention. The 10/15 lb. 
are quoted around 22%c, nom. Outside 
cities, 8/15 lb., are quoted around 20%ec 
nom.; straight countries 15@15%c flat. 
Chicago city light calf and deacons last 
sold at $1.35 and well sold up. 

KIPSKINS.—Last trading in packer 
Jan. kipskins was at 19c for northern 
natives and 17%c for northern over- 
weights, southerns a cent less, with 
brands at 16c. Paékers are sold up to 
end of Jan. and Feb. kips not yet offered 
but some quote the market nominally 
at least a half-cent higher. 

Chicago city kipskins last sold quietly 
at 17c, late previous week; quoted 
nominally 17@17%%c, without offerings. 
Outside cities quoted 17@17%c nom.; 
straight countries 14@14%c flat. 

Feb. regular slunks not yet offered 
and packers are sold up to end of Jan. 
at $1.20. 

HORSEHIDES.—tTrade rather quiet 
on horsehides, with good city renderers 
with manes and tails usually quoted 
$5.15@5.25, selected, f.o.b. nearby sec- 
tions. Ordinary trimmed renderers 
around $4.90@5.15, del’d Chgo.; mixed 
city and country lots $4.50@4.75, ac- 
cording to lot. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts dull and 
quoted around 17@17%c per Ib., del’d 
Chgo., in a nominal way. Production of 
packer shearlings is limited now and 
trading generally confined to small lots, 
with some variance in prices although 
there seems to be a fair demand for 
such offerings. Market usually quoted 
$1.35 for No. 1’s, 85@90c for No. 2’s, 
and 35@40c for No. 3’s, although last 
reported sales were made at the top 
figures. There has been trading in Feb. 
pickled skins in a fair way at $5.12% 
per doz. packer production, although 
some houses cleared out their offerings 
earlier at $5.25; most houses now fairly 
well sold up. The wool market continues 
soft, under the pressure of competition 
from foreign offerings in this market. 
Packer Feb. wool pelts quoted $2.30@ 
2.40 per cwt. live basis, with trading 
understood to have been done within this 
range for early Feb. pelts, good mid- 
western stock; outside small packer 
pelts around $2.00@2.10 per cwt. live 
basis. 


New York 


PACKER HIDES.—The New York 
market was quiet, being’well sold up to 
end of Jan. on steers, except for possibly 
a small lot of natives, and packers not 
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inclined to offer out their Feb. produc- 
tion on the present quiet market. 

CALFSKINS.—Very little has oc- 
curred so far in the eastern calfskin 
market, which has not had time as yet 
to reflect the up-turn in heavy skins in 
the West. Buyers of collector calf are 
not active and offerings not being 
pressed. Some quote collector 4-5’s 
around $1.40 nom., 5-7’s $1.75@1.80 
nom., 7-9’s $2.50@2.60 nom., and 9-12’s 
around $3.65 nom. Packers sold 5,000 of 
the 9-12’s at $3.90, or 5c advance over 
last week; 7-9’s quoted around $2.90 
nom. 


NEW YORK HIDE FUTURES 


Saturday, Feb. 10.—Close: Mar. 
14.14; June 14.41; Sept. 14.65; Dec. 
14.90 n; 61 lots; 11@14 lower. 

Monday, Feb. 12.—Holiday. 

Tuesday, Feb. 13.—Close: Mar. 13.89 
@13.92; June 14.18@14.19; Sept. 14.43; 
Dec. 14.68 n; 155 lots; 22@25 lower. 

Wednesday, Feb. 14.—Close: Mar. 
13.93; June 14.22; Sept. 14.48 n; Dec. 
14.73 n; 175 lots; 4@5 higher. 

Thursday, Feb. 15.—Close: Mar. 13.98 
@14.00; June 14.25@14.27; Sept. 14.53 
@14.57; Dec. 14.82 n; 217 lots; 3@9 
higher. 

Friday, Feb. 16.—Close: Mar. 14.18@ 
14.19; June 14.46@14.47; Sept. 14.73@ 
14.75; Dec. 14.97@15.00; 251 sales; 15@ 
21 higher. 


U. S. MEATS TO CANADA 


Canadian meat imports from U. S. in 


December were: 
Dec., Dec., 


1939, 1938, 

Ibs. Ibs. 
BN! cciawe vawaneeese es veins 102 783 
Bacon and ham........... 154,595 39,581 
ME Aciuoas denies ve, b> seas 4,760,611 201,340 
Mutton and lamb.......... 36,520 130 
Canned meats ............ 1,539 4,450 
EGG COMPOURE ..ccccccece § evoces 6,712 


Imports of meat into Canada during 
12 months of 1939 were: 


1939, 1938, 


Ibs. Ibs. 

Eee ee a 9,119 . 
SE ase t.cavak ornanie’ 731,004 

EEE sive ond s-010.2 5,<.3 6:0, 6.0 9 

Mutton and lamb......... 67,001 

Canned meats ........... 47,969 

ME « Sectedenevcsenesens 185,406 

Lard compound .......... 287,966 41,872 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS 


Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef this week up to Feb. 15, 1940: To 
the United Kingdom, 97,556 quarters; 
to the Continent, none. A week ago, to 
the United Kingdom, 274,150 quarters; 
to the Continent, 44,785 quarters. 


MEAT AND LARD EXPORTS 


Exports through port of New York 
during week ended February 15, totaled 


2,528,550 Ibs. of lard and 739,140 lbs. of 
bacon. 


WEEK'S CLOSING MARKETS 








FRIDAY'S CLOSING 


Provisions 


Hog products were quiet and steady 


during the latter part of the week. 
Chicago stocks increase was about as 
expected and investment buying has 
continued daily. Open interest is over 
138,000,000 Ibs. Hedge selling is still 
apparent. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cottonseed oil was quiet and steady. 
Most of the trade was switching March 
to later months. Southeast and Valley 
crude sold at 6c in a small way; Texas, 
5% @5%c lb. Cash demand was mod- 
erate and export interest momentarily 
quieter. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at close of market on Friday were: 
March, 7.04@7.06; May, 17.16@7.19; 
July, 7.28@7.29; Sept., 7.34; Oct., 7.31@ 
7.34; 221 lots; closing steady. 


Tallow 


New York extra tallow was quoted at 
544c lb. 


Stearine 
Stearine was quoted 6%c lb. 


Friday's Lard Markets 


New York, February 16, 1940.—Prices 
are for export. Lard, prime western, 
6.80@6.90c, middle western, 6.70@ 
6.80c; city, 64%c; refined continent, 6% 
@6%c; South American, 6%@6%c; 
Brazil kegs, 6%@6%c;_ shortening, 
9c. 








SAUSAGE 
And Meat Specialties 


->A volume of practical ideas on the 
layout and equipment of sausage 
plants of varying size; descriptions 
of materials used in sausage and meat 
specialty manufacture; formulas and 
operating directions; discussions of 
operating troubles and means of 
overcoming them, and an outline of 
major regulations prevailing in con- 
trol of sausage manufacture. 


->Place your order now for this Vol- 
ume 3 of the Packer’s Encyclopedia. 
The price postpaid is $5.00. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed is check or money order for 
aod for copy of ‘‘Sausage and Meat Spe- 
cialties."’ 


Street — . ccccvcccccccsccesesoccsvesvoscces 


COP sc: cece: avcovenedaacsivineiesssbentaus 
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CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for the 
week ended Feb. 16, 1940, with com- 
parisons: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Feb. 16. week, 1939. 
Hvy. nat. strs. @i13 @13 10 @10% 
Hvy. Tex. 

eee @13n @i3n @10% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

OES @13 @13 @10% 
Hvy. Col 

RS. dcs-s008 @12% @12% @10 
Ex-light Tex. 

.  eTreere @12% @12%n @ 9% 
Brnd’d cows.. @12% @12% @ 9% 
Hvy. nat 

GE na% swe @12% @12% @ 9% 
Lt. nat. cows. @13% @13% @10 
Nat. bulls.... @9% 9 @9% @i7 
Brnd'd bulls. . @8% 8 @ 8% @ 6 
Calfskins ....23 @26 23 @25% 17 @18 
Kips, nat..... 19 @19%n @19 @iin 
Kips, ov-wt...17% @184n @17T% @1l4n 
Kips, brnd’d..16 @16%n @i6 @l2 
Slunks, reg... .. @1.20 @1.20 @s80 
Slunks, hris...60 @65 60 @65 @40 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 


le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS, 
Nat. all-wts...12 @12% 12 @12% 9 @ 8% 
8 


Branded ..... 11%@12 114%@12 
Nat. bulls.... 8 @8 @s 6 @ 6% 
Brnd’d bulls.. 7 @ 7% @7 @ 5% 
Calfskins ....20 @22%n 20 @22 14%@15% 
|. 17 @17%n @lj @13ax 
Slunks, reg...1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 70 @T5n 
Slunks, hris.. @50n @50n @30n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers... 9%@10 9%@ 9% @ 7n 
Hvy. cows.... 9%@10 9%@ 9% @ 7n 
Ree @11% 11 @11% 8 @ 8% 
Extremes .... @138% 12%@13 @10 
eee @7 6%@ 7 @5 
Calfskins ....15 @15% @15 11 11% 


Kipskins ..... 14 @14% @l4 10% @10% 
Horsehides ...4.50@5.25 4.50@5.35 2.50@3.25 
SHEEPSKINS. 


Pkr. shearlgs. @1.35 @1.35 @7 
Dry pelts..... 17 @17%n 17 @17T%n 1384%@14% 


CHICAGO HIDE FUTURES 


Saturday, Feb. 10.—Close: Mar. 13.75 
n; no sales; unchanged. 

Monday, Feb. 12.—Holiday. 

Tuesday, Feb. 13.—Close: Mar. 13.75 
n; no sales; unchanged. 

Wednesday, Feb. 14.—Close: Mar. 
13.75 n; no sales unchanged. 

Thursday, Feb. 15.—Close: Mar. 13.75 
n; no sales; unchanged. 

Friday, Feb. 16.—Close: Mar. 13.75 n; 
no sales; unchanged. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended February 10, 1940, were 
4,713,000 lbs.; previous week 5,707,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 5,596,000 Ibs. 
Jan. 1 to date, 32,588,000 lbs.; same 
period last year, 34,734,000 Ibs. 


Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
week ended February 10, 1940, were 
4,895,000 lbs.; previous week 5,347,000 
lbs.; same week last year 4,871,000 lbs.; 
Jan. 1 to date, 29,439,000 lIbs.; same 
period last year, 25,300,000 Ibs. 
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REMOTE 


TEMPERATURE 








MOTOCO 
Model Fl 
Dial 
Thermometer 

uST 
$20 price 
MOTOCO Indicating Ther- 
mometers have rigid stem 
for direct mounting or cap- 


illary tubing for remote 
reading. 


Processing costs can be lowered, quality and appeal of 
meat products increased and made uniform thru the use of 
Mortoco Industrial Thermometers. 


‘ 


The Mortoco Indicating Thermometer illustrated above 
actually simplifies temperature readings by permitting eye- 
level observations. Readings can be taken quickly .. . 
conveniently . . . systematically. 


Motoco thermometers have easily read, evenly calibrated 
dials . . . are made with solid liquid filled movement. They 
are sturdily constructed without gears, pinions or delicate 
hair springs to get out of order and may be obtained with 
rigid stem for direct mounting or capillary tubing for dis- 


tance reading. 


Both indicating and recording thermometers are available 
in Motoco models. Their low cost permits their use in 
every process where temperature is an important factor. 


Your inquiry today brings full information on Mortoco 
models and prices. Write to: Moto Meter Gauge & Equip- 
ment Division, The Electric Auto-Lite Company, Chrysler 
Building, New York, N. Y. 





morocd 


INDUSTRIAL THERMOMETERS 
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Countrywide News Notes 


(Continued from page 26.) 


Tex., located in the plant formerly oeccu- 
pied by the Shaw & Smith Packing Co. 
The new firm is killing 100 cattle and 
150 hogs per week and manufacturin 

about 8,000 Ibs. of sausage. : 


Commenting on the accelerated popu- 
larity of frankfurts, E. T. Rainey, gen- 
eral manager of the St. Louis-Inde- 
pendent Packing Co., recently declared 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., that wieners had 
become a part of dinner menus since 
they were served last year to King 
George and Queen Elizabeth by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Mr. Rainey, accom- 
panied by D. W. Rogers, sales manager 
of the company, and Howard Martin, 
advertising manager, was in Pittsburgh 
for a meeting of sales representatives 
in that area. 


Damage estimated at $200 resulted 
from a fire of unknown origin at the 
plant of the Herziger Sausage Co., She- 
boygan, Wis., recently. 

Plans for establishing a_ livestock 
market in the Raleigh, N. C., area are 
under discussion. Hogs processed at the 
Raleigh abattoir last month totaled five 
times the number processed during the 
same month of 1939, and local packers 
have been forced to go to out-of-state 
markets for their supply. “It is hard to 
understand,” says Dr. W. T. Scarbor- 
ough, city meat inspector, “why so many 
of our farmers persist in struggling 
with tobacco and cotton when they can 
make more money by turning to hog 
production.” 


In the News 25 Years Ago 


(From The National Provisioner, Feb. 10, 1915.) 


Packers and other allied interests 
served by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
were well represented at the annual 
convention of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, which held im- 
portant sessions in Washington on 
February 2, 3, 4 and 5. Addresses were 
made by President Wilson, Secretaries 
Bryan, Redfield, and McAdoo and others 
of prominence in business and official 
circles. ... President John J. Felin 
and Secretary George L. McCarthy 
represented the American Meat Pack- 
ers’ Association. 

Edward Tilden, packer and financier, 
died at his home in Chicago on Febru- 
ary 5 after a brief illness. Mr. Tilden 
was 61. He had been suffering from a 
severe attack of quinsy sore throat, and 
complications ensued which caused his 
death. The fact of his illness was not 
generally known to the trade and as a 
result the news of his death came as a 
profound shock. Mr. Tilden was widely 
popular and highly respected by all 
who knew him, from financial execu- 
tives to plain packinghouse employes. 
He was president of Libby, McNeil & 
Libby at the time of his death and had 
been president of the National Packing 
Company up to the time of its dissolu- 
tion. He was an executor of the estate 
of Gustavus F. Swift. 
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U.K. Controls Imports 
All Meats and Offal 


HE British Food Ministry has pro- 

hibited the importation, except under 
license, of beef, veal, mutton, lamb, 
pork, edible offal and sausage; the pro- 
hibition covers these products whether 
fresh or preserved, with or without 
vegetables or cereals, in airtight con- 
tainers. The order is effective for all 
products shipped after midnight Feb- 
ruary 9, and applies to imports from 
all sources, including Empire. 

This action means that the Food 
Ministry now has complete control of 
the importation of fresh, frozen and 
cured meats, lard and fats and oils. It 
prohibited the importation of bacon, 
hams and lard, except under license, on 
January 20. 

Exportation of cured pork and lard 
from the. United States to Great 
Britain has virtually ceased since issu- 
ance of the first licensing order (except 
for goods in transit January 20) and 
the second order is expected to have 
much the same effect on trade in fresh 
meats and offal. 


Confusion in Export Trade 


Both orders were issued without 
warning and the first caused consider- 
able confusion as to the status of Amer- 
ican product in cure for, or in transit 
to, the United Kingdom. 

The situation was clarified somewhat 
this week when the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers received advices that 
the British Ministry of Food would not 
issue licenses for North and South 
American bacon or hams, except as may 
be necessary to cover shipments or con- 
signments from packing plants made by 
direct route after midnight January 19, 
but before midnight January 20. 

In the case of U. S. hams only, 
shipped after midnight January 19, but 
before midnight February 6, more ex- 
tensive reports are ‘expected shortly. 
This reference presumably is to hams 
in cure when the prohibition order went 
into effect. 

On issuing its second prohibition 
order this week the Ministry indicated 
that while licenses will be issued for 
imports from those countries with which 
formal supply arrangements exist, it 
could give no assurances on its licensing 
policy for imports from other countries. 


Maintenance Developments 


(Continued from page 17.) 


Cost of socket and light renewals is 
eliminated. 

A large stock of paper temperature 
and pressure recording charts can be 
dispensed with by using a few celluloid 
charts, The ink record on a used chart 
can be wiped off with a damp cloth 
and the chart is ready for reuse. 

Plywood panels, fabricated with 
waterproof glue, can be erected in par- 


titions quickly and economically. They 
are being used increasingly in place of 
matched boards, which are becoming 
more expensive in the better grades. 
Plywood panels are extremely rigid. 
They are also sanitary and may be ob- 
tained with any kind of finish so that 
painting is unnecessary. 

A cement which dries in a few hours 
is being used in wet locations. The 
initial set occurs in four hours. A new 
copper bearing cement may prove to be 
extremely weather resistant and im- 
mune to water erosion. 


A hard shale brick does not absorb 
moisture and consequently will not 
freeze and spall when set up with a 
self-heating cement. Such cement is 
suitable for use in freezer floor and 
side wall repairs. 

Efficient maintenance in the meat 
packing plant requires the use of com- 
binations of new and old materials. 
There is always more than one way to 
do a good job. The judgment, skill and 
experience used determine the cost and 
the effectiveness of the results. 


New ways to prevent deterioration of 
meat plant equipment and buildings 
and make maintenance more economical 
and effective should be tried out as they 
present themselves. All new ideas and 
methods tested will not prove more 
satisfactory than some of those now 
employed, but it is better to try out a 
dozen new ideas which may not give 
desired results than to overlook one 
method which has value. 





Lard Situation Up to 
Packers, Says Kildee 


NY real improvement in the com- 
A petitive position of lard must come 
from the packer through improved lard 
quality and uniformity and better hog 
buying methods, H. H. Kildee, dean of 
agriculture at Iowa State College, told 
Iowa swine breeders this week. 


Speaking to a Farm and Home Week 
audience at Ames, on February 14, Dean 
Kildee described the lard situation as 
“serious.” 

“This is true,” he said, “in spite of 
the fact that the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, experiment stations 
and the Institute of American Meat 
Packers have furnished proof of its 
superior nutritive value, shortening 
power, digestibility and capacity to im- 
part superior flavor to foods.” 

“Some packers are producing, label- 
ing and marketing packaged lard of 
superior and uniform quality,” Kildee 
said. “But most of them are doing very 
little to put easily identified lard of this 
type on the retail market. 

“This is impossible to understand,” 
he said. ‘““‘We know that packers can- 
not have a supply of fresh and cured 
pork without accumulating a quantity 
of lard which they should be interested 
in marketing most advantageously.” 

From the supply standpoint, packers 
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OFFSET RISING COSTS 


HIGHER TAXES 
| HIGHER WAGES| 
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AUTHORITY ON MECHANICAL COOLING FOR 35 YEARS 







with your savings on 
BAKER REFRIGERATION 


brine expenses going up and 
prices remaining steady, 
packers who attended the recent 
convention of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers were 
generally agreed that aoe = in 
the industry during 1 

come from within the plant 
through modernization. 

» is an mag semy portant, theref: 

t that make for 
operating} i ‘Eifciont performance 
low g cost from break- 
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BAKER refri ti t excels 
in all these respects - — -in fac is world- 
f for its high quality. 
Write for plete inf 





1514 Evans St. - Omaha, Nebr. 


Sales and Service in All 
Principal Cities 
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C/low TIN LARD CANS 


IN ONE TO FOUR POUND SIZES 


CUSTOMERS... 


OIN the parade of modern merchandisers. 

Put your lard in a modern metal litho- 
graphed can... and watch it sell for higher 
prices. Heekin Lithographed Tin Cans... 
in a variety of shapes and sizes . . . enable 
you to beautify your package with as many 
colors as you desire... in 
any design. Write for prices. 


An Oval Style 
(ol Flim ey, 
Attracts Attention 










The Tall, 


Square Can | CO 


Has Eye-Appeal 








A Tall, Round 
Can Is Attractive 











SELLYOUR 
LARD TO THE 
NSUMER INA 


. DISTINCTIVE METAL 






The Round Can 
Offers Unusual 


LITHOGRAPHED CAN 








Display Advantages 






THE HEEKIN CAN COMPANY 


SAMPLE ORDERS NOT ACCEPTED FOR LESS THAN 2,000 
CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 




















“BOSS” Jumbo : 44 3 OSS” 
JUMBO OFFAL HASHER AND WASHER 
IN COMBINATION 


Hashing of materials to reduce them to 
uniform size for efficient, complete dis- 
integration in the cooker is a very essen- 
tial part of the rendering process. 





MEAT men who use Maple- 
ine in their pork products 
lead the Easter parade for 
profits. For Mapleine, an 
all-vegetable liquid season- 
| ing, brings out the natural 

flavor of meat, and imparts 
a nutlike taste to ham and 
bacon. 


EASTER HAM. Prepare 
| your Easter hams and bacon 
now, with Mapleine. Use it 
in your formulas for brine, 

umped or dry-cured ham. 
Use it in dry cure or brine 
cure bacon. bit you wish 
—we'll send you our for- 


Washing, too, is of utmost importance | 
for removing all foreign, detrimental - 
elements from the materials. 


“BOSS” gives Best Of Satisfactory Service 











+. 
3 WAYS TO IMPROVE EASTER HAM 
AND BACON WITH MAPLEINE 


(Send for 14 money-making formulas and free try-out bottle of Mapleine) 


mulas. Tell us what you want. 


BOILED HAM. Two ways 
to use Mapleine in boiled 
ham. Some packers add 
Mapleine to the liquor when 
boiling the ham. Others mix 
Mapleine and sugar, rub 
that into the bone cavity. 


FREE: Profit-making formulas 
plus try-out bottle of Maple- 
ine. Write now. Crescent 
Manufacturing Company, 
647 Dearborn Street, Seattle, 
Washington. Order Maple- 
ine from your regular supplier 
or Crescent Mis. Co. 





The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
General Office: 2145 Central Parkway 
Factory: 1972-2008 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
824 Exchange Ave., U. S. Yards, Chicago, III. 
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have the power to control the lard-yield 
of hogs through prices, Dean Kildee de- 
clared. 

“Hog producers will not effectively 
control the amount of lard yielded by 
the hogs they market until packers 
make sufficient price differentials to en- 
courage marketing of meat-type hogs of 
less weight and yield of fat.” 

He suggested a “more logical and uni- 
form system of grading hogs,” buying 
hogs on the basis of carcass yield and 
quality, and more definite grading and 
labeling of pork and pork products, as 
other ways packers could improve the 
efficiency of the hog business. 

“In this country nearly all hogs are 
pought on a basis of estimated total 
earcass yield and dressing percentage,” 
Kildee said. “Unfortunately dressing 
percentage is determined in large 
measure by the amount of fat on and in 
the body. Tests have shown that the 
price preference expressed by packers 
too often does not find support in the 
cut-out value of the carcass.” 


Distribution Progress 


(Continued from page 15.) 


servicing and maintenance methods be- 
came apparent during 1939 unless it 
was the tendency to abandon plant re- 
pair and paint shops and to have re- 
painting and repairing done in outside 
establishments. 

The difficulty of scheduling work 
through a small truck repair and paint 
shop, so as to keep the working force 
busy and handle emergency and rush 
jobs promptly, is the reason most often 
given for discontinuing the plant truck 
shop. 

More packers have discontinued the 
practice of repainting trucks at regular 
intervals or on a mileage basis, and also 
of replacing trucks after they have been 
operated for a certain time or have 
traveled a specified number of miles. 
It is becoming common practice to re- 
paint, overhaul and replace trucks as 
conditions require. 


Tire retreading continued to make 
gains in the meat industry last year. 
The general standard of retreading 
work was better and results were more 
satisfactory. Despite the fact that there 
are more experienced retreaders avail- 
able, and that there are more shops. 
with adequate retreading equipment, 
delivery superintendents still emphasize 
the need for careful selection of the re- 
treader. 

There were no outstanding new de- 
velopments in truck refrigerating meth- 
ods and systems. There was a notice- 
able trend, however, toward use of in- 
sulated bodies of better construction 
and design, and less disposition to be 
satisfied with just “any kind” of a truck 
refrigerating system. The steel barrel 
containing a mixture of salt and ice is 
definitely on the way out. It is being re- 
Placed by the well-engineered cooling 
system which is economical in use of 
refrigerant and capable of maintaining 
desired uniform temperatures. 


American Pork Makes 
Problem for Canada 


(Special to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER.) 


MONTREAL.—The Canadian govern- 
ment is considering what steps, if any, 
should be taken to combat increased im- 
ports of American pork products. Due 
largely to the high prices being paid for 
Canadian bacon and hams by Great 
Britain, live hog prices are running 
approximately 3c a pound higher in 
Canada than in the United States. 


It is not feasible to bring live hogs 
from the U. S. into Canada because of 
Dominion health regulations, marketing 
experts state, but approximately 25 mil- 
lion lbs. of American pork products 
were imported in 1939. About half of 
this total was brought in early in 1939 
and the remainder during the last four 
months. Imports in December reached 
almost 5 million Ibs. and were even 
greater in January. 


Under the U. S.-Canadian trade 
agreement the Canadian duty on pork 
products is 1%4c¢ a pound, but under an 
existing order-in-council, packers bring- 
ing in U. S. pork products and export- 
ing Canadian bacon are entitled to a 
drawback of 99 per cent. This refund 
would mean that much of the American 
pork would come into Canada practically 
free. 


The object of the order-in-council is 





to enable Canadian manufacturers to 
compete in external markets by obtain- 
ing foreign supplies they use free of 
duty. However, tariff officials stated, it 
is broad enough to cover claims for 
drawbacks, should packers submit them, 
where Canadian pork is used in the 
bacon exported and American pork is 
used in the bacon made for Canadian 
market. 

The present difference between Amer- 
ican and Canadian live hog prices is 
sufficient to make the importation of 
pork profitable, even over the duty, 
transportation costs and the premium 
on the American dollar, and without the 
drawback, according to one market offi- 


- cial. 


In the bacon agreement with the 
United Kingdom, Canada has agreed 
to ship 5,600,000 lbs. of Wiltshire sides 
(bacon and ham) weekly to supply the 
British market. Canadian farmers have 
been urged to increase production to 
meet this contract as well as to supply 
the Canadian market. 

To do this, agricultural officials con- 
tend, present Canadian prices must con- 
tinue at the current level, and, unless 
American prices rise, there will be a 
constant threat of large-scale imports 
from the United States. 


WANT A GOOD MAN? 


Watch the Classified Advertisements 
page for good men. 
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YOU BUILT YOUR PLANT TO LAST FOR YEARS 





tion, of 





BUY YOUR REFRIGERATION 
EQUIPMENT THE SAME WAY 


yo built your plant to provide long years 
of efficient, trouble- 

Apply the same stand 
equipment — for as long as your 
operation, correct peer ny will be a vital 
necessity. Scores of successful packing plant 
installations prove the exceptionally Son life, 
the lasting economy and effici 


» low-cost service. 


to your refrigeration 
ant is in 


ciency of opera- 
equipment. Secure these ad- 


vantages for your plant by specifying BAKER 


refrigeration. 





ICE MACHINE CO., INC. 


1514 Evans St. - - - - 


Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 
AUTHORITY ON MECHANICAL COOLING FOR 35 YRS. 


Omaha, Nebr. 








Ouly AN EXPELLER 





@ Expeller cracklings have a market 
preference because of a greater palat- 
ability, high protein content and grind- 
ability. Expeller meat scrap does not “set 
up” in bags. It can be ground the same 
day. Expeller cake requires no storing or 
aging. The meat scrap screens more 
readily and practically no fluff tails off 
the screen. When the cracklings come 
from the Expeller, they receive a slightly 
toasted action which developsthe flavorand 
improves the palatability of the meat scrap. 


These are but a few of the quality advan- 
tages, and there are many processing 
economies and advantages. Write today 
or let us tell you how you can save from 
$1000 to $3000 a year processing your 
poultry food. Let us show you how you can 
improve working conditions in your render- 
ing department, reduce the human element 
toaminimum, savelabor,make more profits. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1937 W. 96TH ST. « CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ANDERSON crackling 
EXPELLERS 
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NO CHOPPING MACHINE 


cAN Cur CLEAN eo 


| the knife does not contact the plate over 
the entire length of the blade, or if the 
plate has become worn and dull. Neither of these 
two troubles can occur with the HOOK-EYE 
Process Plate and Master Knife. The Process Plate 
is almost everlasting. The Master Knife is so de- 
signed that it cannot wear unevenly, lift away, or 
otherwise separate from the plate. Pressure eee 
from a Pivot Point on the 
back of the knife keeps the 
entire length of the blade 
in contact with the plate at 
all times. 
Enter trial order, specifying 


make of machine and type a oy cor dan pst 





VL am\ 





of plate desired to the which pressure is distrib- 

: ‘ uted uniformly over full | 
Atlantic Service Co., Inc. length of the replaceable = 
711 Caton Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. _self-sharpening blade. ps 


ATLANTIC SERVICE COMPANY, :xc 





AIR CONDITIONING 


Better Smoked Meats 
and More Profits 


are the results of Niagara Balanced Air Smoke Ovens. 
Positive control of yield and uniformity of processing 
are given by the Niagara controls of interior product 
temperatures and uniformity of smoke density tem- 

perature and humidity in the oven. Operation fully 
automatic, gives substantial savings over convention- 
al processing. Meats have better color, are cleaner, 
— more uniformly, are ‘not affected by by outside 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 


6 E. 45th Street, New York City 
Chicago Office: 37 W. Van Buren Street 
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Seattle Packer Running 
Page One Newspaper Ads 


— 








When a meat packer is the initial ad- 
yertiser on the front page of a big city 
daily—that’s news. The James Henry 
Packing Co., Seattle, Wash., scored such 
a “first” on page one of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer early in December 




















and advertisements of the company have 
appeared regularly in this position ever 
since. 

The James Henry Packing Co., of 
which O. B. Joseph is president, has 
been a consistent advertiser for a num- 
ber of years. Its “Sunized” vitamin D 
sausage has been particularly empha- 
sized in such promotion, and it was pure 
pork link sausage of this brand which 
was featured in the first front page ad. 

On signing for the front page adver- 
tising space Mr. Joseph said: “We have 
long been advertisers in the Post-In- 
telligencer, with excellent results, and 
I know that this page one copy will 
aid our regular campaign.” 

The Post-Intelligencer has been estab- 
lished for 76 years and the packing 
company’s ad was the first ever to ap- 
pear on its front page. The Seattle 
paper, like almost all American news- 
papers, has heretofore used its front 
page only for news. 
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PERSONNEL MEN CONVENE 


Harold F. North, industrial relations 
manager of Swift & Company, was one 
of the speakers on the program of the 
eighteenth annual conference of the 
American Management Association’s 
personnel division, held from February 
14 to 16 at the Palmer House, Chicago. 
Mr. North’s subject was “The Person- 
nel Man’s Functional Relationships.” 


Devoted to the theme of “Man plus 
Management,” the conference drew an 
attendance of approximately 1,500 per- 
sonnel and industrial relations execu- 
tives representing all phases of indus- 
try. Among the topics covered in ad- 
dresses and discussion. sessions were 
training for the personnel job; essentials 
of a personnel program; job evaluation 
and wage standardization; application 
of psychology to employe selection, 
training and handling; progress in col- 
lective bargaining, and methods where- 
by organized labor can cooperate with 
management. 

Staged concurrently with the confer- 
ence, the fifth annual office equipment 
display, sponsored by the Office Man- 
agement Association of Chicago, fea- 
tured an extensive showing of the most 
modern business machines, files, dupli- 
cating equipment and other devices de- 
signed to speed up and simplify office 
operations. Special emphasis was 
placed on new and better methods of 
handling records used in connection 
with the federal government’s wage- 
hour and social security legislation. 


NEW VISKING SLIDE FILM 


A new sound slide film, entitled “Life 
Begins in ’40,” has been prepared by the 
Visking Corporation to announce an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign on sau- 
sages and other processed meats which 
the company will soon inaugurate in 
Life magazine. 

Designed for packer presentation as 
a guide to successful merchandising by 
the retailer, in connection with the com- 
pany’s 1940 advertising and promo- 
tional campaign, the film contains many 


SIGNING FOR 
PAGE ONE ADS 


O. B. Joseph, president 
of the James Henry 
Packing Co., Seattle, 
Wash., signs an order 
for the first front page 
ad ever to appear in the 
Seattle Post - Intelligen- 
cer. M. L. Applegate is 
taking Mr. Joseph’s 
space order. The com- 
pany expects its unique 
advertising position to 
yield exceptional resul| 

in promoting “ seed? 








points of interest to assist the packer 
in awakening dealer consciousness to 
the importance of the brand name in 
retail selling. It discusses the new sau- 
sage promotion in Life, details of which 
will be announced soon, and the com- 
pany’s advertising in other magazines. 
“Fundamentally,” says W. R. Hem- 
rich, Visking advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager, “the new slide film is 
designed to further our program of in- 
tensive merchandising of processed 
meats in order that they may get their 
share of the consumer dollar. In doing 
this, it carries on the work undertaken 
by Visking in ‘Plus Profits in Meat.’ ” 


REVISED "MEAT HYGIENE" 


Principles embodied in meat inspec- 
tion and rules and regulations of the 
Federal Meat Inspection Service are 
included in the seventh revised edition 
of “A Text-Book of Meat Hygiene,” 
with special consideration of ante-mor- 
tem and post-mortem inspection of food- 
producing animals, by Dr. John R. 
Mohler, chief of the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and Dr. Adolph Eich- 
horn, director of the animal disease sta- 
tion of the B. A. I. The original author 
of the volume was Dr. Richard Edel- 
mann. 

The new edition includes all regula- 
tions and amendments issued by the 
Federal Meat Inspection Division to 
the time of publication in late 1939; 
the latest information on scientific de- 
velopments on pathological conditions 
relating to meat and meat food products, 
and a new section dealing with the 
ductless glands. 

Subjects covered in the 15 chapters 
include food animals, their transporta- 
tion and slaughter; meat and meat prod- 
ucts; characteristics of meat from dif- 
ferent classes of animals; production, 
preparation and conservation of meat; 
regulations governing meat inspection 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
ante-mortem and post-mortem inspec- 
tion; inspection of slaughtered animals; 
abnormal conditions and diseases of 
food-producing animals; post-mortem 
changes of meat, and a history of meat 
hygiene. 

There is also a discussion of abattoirs 
and stockyards; an informative chapter 
on preparation and control of meat-food 
products including curing, sausage mak- 
ing, lard manufacture, and a final chap- 
ter on the chemical analysis of meat- 
food products, including detection of 
nitrates and other chemicals, methods 
of fat analysis, titer test of fats and 
analysis of gelatine. 

The book is a ready reference guide 
for every packinghouse superintendent 
as well as for every student of meat 
hygiene and inspection. It would be an 
important addition for the library of any 
packing company. 

The book contains 468 pages and has 
five colored plates, 157 illustrations and 
a complete index. It is published by 
Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia. The price 
is $5.50. 
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Livestock Expansion 
Continued During 1939 


XPANSION in livestock numbers 

that started in 1938 continued dur- 
ing 1939 at an accelerated rate, the 
Agricultural Marketing Service _ re- 
ported this week in the annual inven- 
tory estimates of livestock on farms. 
Numbers of cattle, milk cows, hogs, and 
sheep were all larger on January 1, 
1940, than a year earlier. 


As was to be expected, the greatest 
change occurred in hog numbers. Sup- 
plies of feed grains in 1938 and 1939 
were larger than in other recent years, 
particularly in the North Central states 
where there has been a recovery from 
the cumulated scarcity brought about 
by drought years. Hog prices in rela- 
tion to feed prices were generally favor- 
able in 1938 and most of 1939. As a 
result, both the spring and fall pig 
crops of 1939 were greatly increased 
and the number of hogs of all ages on 
farms January 1, 1940, was 18 per cent 
greater than a year earlier. 

Cattle numbers also were influenced 
by larger supplies of grain and forage 
and by the relatively favorable feeding 
situation during 1939, but the increase 
in numbers was more moderate. The 
total number was up about 3 per cent. 


Sheep Increase Small 


The number of sheep on farms and 
ranches increased one per cent. A 
larger part of this increase took place 
in the native sheep states where feed 
supplies were relatively abundant. 


The total inventory value of livestock 
on farms on January 1, 1940, was higher 
than a year earlier, and was the highest 
since January 1, 1930. The total value 
of $4,904,307,000 was $46,000,000 high- 
er than a year earlier. There was a 


rather marked variation among species 
in the relationship between changes in 
numbers and changes in values. The 
numbers of cattle and sheep were larger 
this year than last, but the values per 
head were higher. The number of hogs 
was up materially but the value per 
head was down sharply, with the total 
value down. (These inventory values of 
livestock on farms should not be con- 
fused with the value of livestock pro- 
duction, or with income from livestock.) 


CANADIAN CATTLE IN 1940 


MONTREAL.—Approximately 178,- 
000 head of beef cattle were exported 
from Canada to the United States dur- 
ing 1939, or approximately 5,000 under 
the Canadian share of the heavy cattle 
quota. It is expected that Canada will 
not be in a position to fill its share of 
the U. S. import quota for 1940, and 
that exports of heavy cattle (700 lbs. 
and over) from Canada to United States 
may be under 150,000 head. 


Canada formerly exported 300,000 to 
500,000 head of beef cattle to the United 
States, but the cattle population of 
Canada has declined from 6,500,000 
head in 1919 to approximately 4,600,000 
head at present. 


ST. LOUIS HOGS IN JANUARY 


Receipts, weights and range of top 
prices for hogs at National Stock 
Yards, Ill., for January, 1940, with 
comparisons, reported by H. L. Sparks 
& Co.: 


Jan., Dec., 

1940. 1939. 
ID. o.e's dccancice~ees ia 325,461 223,276 
Average weight, Ibs............ 236 233 

Top prices: 

ee er $6.15 $8.00 
MEDS ccveccceccceesccovsewes . _* 
SE UE. nein dececndecvenacee 5.41 7.46 


*No record on account of fire. 


WEEKLY INSPECTED KILL 


Number of animals processed in se- 
lected centers for the week ended Feb- 
ruary 9, with comparisons: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep 


New York Area’. 8,016 12,177 46,256 53,545 
Phila. & Balt.... 2,835 1,388 32,735 1,853 
Ohio-Indiana 
EE” sccccece 7,718 3,263 45,717 6,275 
eee 25,713 4,781 120,896 38,816 
St. Louis Area®... 8,777 5,543 60,677 7,760 
Kansas City ..... 542 3,536 37,266 15,967 
Southwest Group* 12,213 4,719 34,648 26,152 
rr 14,108 1,156 45,768 19,887 
Sioux City ....... 5,737 238 32,940 11,181 
St. Paul-Wisc. 
Group® ........ 15,978 25,378 111,969 12,676 


Interior Iowa 
& So. Minn.*... 13,428 6,134 183,024 35,697 


SRR ERS 124,065 68,313 751,096 229,759 
Total prev. week.127,399 75,308 866,561 258,046 
Total last year..118,241 71,039 457,317 257,461 


1 Includes New York City, Newark, and Jersey 
City. ? Includes Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Indianapolis, Ind. * Includes National Stock- 
yards and East St. Louis, Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 
* Includes So. St. Joseph, Wichita, Oklahoma City, 
and Ft. Worth. ° Includes St. Paul, Minn., Mad- 
ison, and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. * Includes Albert 
Lea and Austin, Minn., and Cedar Rapids, Des 
Moines, Ft. Dodge, Mason City, Marshalltown, 
Ottumwa, Storm Lake, and Waterloo, Iowa. 





LIVESTOCK AT 67 MARKETS 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at public stockyards for 1939, compared 
with 1938 at 67 markets, as reported by 
the U. S. Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice: 


CATTLE. 
Local 
Receipts. slaughter. Shipments, 
ST dcanew ees 13,896,212 7,673,174 6,047,837 
ee 14,075,548 7,923,569 6,021,284 
Be Wie caces 15,917,383 9,056,661 6,675,605 
CALVES, 
EP Gideaicues 6,560,148 3,806,723 2,762,585 
i. ee 6,563,390 4,013,997 2,520,569 
Gyr. av....... 7,085,545 4,753,560 2,370,281 
HOGS. 
1939 .. ...... 27,974,450 20,638,438 7,251,052 
cre 24,801,011 17,774,943 6,955,919 
6-yr. av....... 25,429,424 17,899,713 7,484,189 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
1939 ......... 23,817,185 11,827,271 11,975,719 
SE awrite wenek 25,597,757 13,018,008 12,557,789 
5-yr. av.....-. 25,386,827 12,820,989 12,548,275 
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Order Buyer of Live Stock 
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Sioux City, lowa 


Omaha , Neb. - Cincinnati, Ohio Indianapol 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Montgomery, Ala, 
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“Tops” in quality, 
service and price. 
For your next order, 
try Bemis Stocki- 
nette., Sample free. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. + ST. LOUIS + BROOKLYN 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


(Reported by U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Marketing Service.) 


Des Moines, Ia., February 15, 1940.— 
At 16 concentration points and 10 pack- 
ing plants in Iowa and Minnesota hog 
receipts continued to run very heavy for 
February, and included an increased per 
cent of medium quality. Current mar- 
ket was steady to 20c lower than last 
week’s close. 


Current prices, good to choice, 180- 
220-lb. at plants, $5.00@5.25, mostly 
$5.10@5.20; at yards, $4.90@5.10; 220- 
240-lb. $4.80@5.10; 2.40@270-lb., $4.60 
@4.95; 270-300-Ib., $4.45@4.80; 300- 
330-lb., $4.85@4.65; 330-360 Ib., $4.15@ 
4.50; 160-180-lb., $4.60@5.10, with me- 
dium quality sharply discounted; sows, 
330-lb. down, $4.00@4.30, mostly $4.10 
@4.20; 330-400-lb., $3.80@4.15; 400- 
500-lb., $3.60@4.05. 

Receipts at Corn Belt markets for 
week ended February 15: 


This Last 

week. week. 
OE Serer 38,600 25,500 
eS ee 45,200 34,900 
OS rere re 74,400 63,900 
Teesday, Feb. 13............. 32,000 33,100 
Wednesday, Feb. 14.......... 32,400 32,200 
Thursday, Feb. 15............. 29,900 30,300 


SLAUGHTER BY STATIONS 


Livestock slaughter under federal in- 
spection during January, by stations: 


Sheep and 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Lambs. 

Chicago? .. 117,396 22,731 611,043 232,878 
Denver ... 10,638 1,966 41,325 21,129 


Kansas 

City ... 53,018 16,733 239,409 94,770 
New York? 41,357 55,304 224,178 275,605 
Omaha ... 63,475 5,088 268,368 102,180 
St. Louis*. 47,934 24,546 345,240 45,220 
Sioux City. 29,300 1,303 234,332 73,902 
So. St. Paul* 55,758 42,919 369,590 85,583 
All other 

stations. 408,472 245,701 3,022,300 666,926 


Total: 

Jan. 1940. 827,348 416,291 5,355,793 1,598,193 

Jan, 1939. 761,460 414,828 4,043,152 1,455,711 

7 mos. ended 

Jan. 1940.5,816,497 2,987,599 27,028,944 10,581,577 

7 mos. ended 

Jan. 1939.5,845,544 3,105,583 23,005,015 10,652,314 
‘Includes Elburn, Illinois. *Includes Jersey City 

and Newark, N. J. *Includes National Stock Yards 

and East St. Louis, Illinois. ‘Includes Newport 

and St. Paul, Minnesota. 





RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 
Receipts for week ended February 
10: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 10....154,000 455,000 200,000 
Previous week ........ 165,000 537,000 227,000 

latins ae Graceiae a ah e.c pate 155,000 286,000 254,000 
ae aer 165,000 323,000 301,000 
DE thcdssbetpconsctce 175,000 385,000 282,000 

At 11 markets: Hogs 
Og ee Serer es 399,000 
RMN 6 icccccctessxtonarncoeeanen 450,000 
rr de i oee'e ae nncnubvaedéareuncedckastal 219,000 
ES <2 04.05 Wadiee > eacerbperey s thea eee ene 264,000 
DR alos ouiuiso- aes v0 eves siete p Sean shane 327,000 
MAR tG S.adie's.a nes wag borers senate penne 216,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 10..... 109,000 346,000 137,000 
Previous week .......... 113,000 402,000 146,000 
3 RRR: 102,000 186000 154,000 

Deut atinee eke wiieas otis 113,000 222,000 186, 
ES 118,000 275,000 173,000 
ae PRE 5 103,000 175,000 185,000 


Watch Classified page for good men. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 
Livestock prices at five leading Western Markets, Thursday, February 15, 1940, 
as reported by U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Hogs (soft & oily not quoted), CHICAGO. NAT. STK. YDS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 
BARROWS AND GILTS: 


Good-choice: 
 . 2 eres 2 eee ee. OO A Se ae eee $ 4.25@ 4.50 
2 Se 4.50@ 5.25 4.60@ 5.25 $ 4.25@ 5.00 $ 4.50@ 5.10 4.50@ 5.15 
og a. 5.00@ 5.50 5.10@ 5.60 4.65@ 5.10 4.75@ 5.25 here | 5.30 
bo ero ree 5.35@ 5.65 5.50@ 5.65 5.00@ 5.15 5.15@ 5.25 5.10@ 5.30 
ne ee 5.4 5.65 5.50@ 5.65 5.00@ 5.15 5.15@ 5.25 tooo 5.25 
SE MM o's endak vaaee 5.30@ 5.60 5.40@ 5.60 4.90@ 5.10 5. 5.20 4.90@ 5.15 
240-270 Ibe, ...... 00.00. 5.10@ 5.40 5.05@ 5.50 4.65@ 5.00 4.85@ 5.15 4.60@ 5.00 
\ , | Sea ‘se 5.20 4.85@ 5.25 4.50@ 4.80 ite 4.95 4.50@ 4.70 
300-330 Ibs. ............ 4. 5.05 4.80@ 5.00 4.40@ 4.60 4. 4.75 4.40@ 4.60 
og | ee 4.75@ 4.90 4.75@ 4.95 4.35@ 4.45 4.45@ 4.65 4.35@ 4.50 
Medium 
Po ee 4,50@ 5.40 4.60@ 5.40 4.25@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.15 4.60@ 5.10 
SOWS: 
Good and choice 
oon 2. ere 4.70@ 4.85 4.50@ 4.65 4.15@ 4.25 4.10@ 4.25 4.10 only 
en fe, eee 4.75 4.50@ 4.65 4.10@ 4.25 re | 4.25 4.10 only 
SE I. 6ekcrciiwawes 4.45@ 4.65 4.50@ 4.65 4.00@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.15 4.10 only 
Good: 
360-400 Ibs. ............ 4.40@ 4.55 4.35@ 4.55 4.00@ 4.15 4.00@ 4.10 4.00@ 4.10 
400-450 Ibs. ...... auaicst 4.35@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 4.00@ 4.10 3.90@ 4.05 4.00@ 4.10 
SPE GO «kc iaece cadens 4.25@ 4.40 4.15@ 4.35 4.00 only 3.75@ 4.00 4.00@ 4.10 
Medium: 
See TR. Sis ks SiNs 3.75@ 4.25 3.75@ 4.35 3.75@ 4.00 3.75@ 4.10 4.00 only 
PIGS (Slaughter): 
Med. & good, 90-120 Ibs. 3.25@ 4.25 We ae... 4c cctenecs . 5. aanense 3.75@ 4.25 


Slaughter Cattle, Vealers and Calves: 
STEERS, choice: 


a ee ee 10.75@11.75 10.50@11.50 10.25@11.50 10.00@11.25 a soning 
ne, ee eee 10.75@11.75 10.50@11.25 10.25@11.50 10.00@11.25 9.50@ 10.75 
1100-1300 Ibs. .......... 10.50@11.50 10.25@11.25 10.00@11.50 oeSince 9.25@10.50 
1300-1500 Ibs. .......... 10.00@11.25 10.00@11.00 9.50@11.50 9.25@10.50 9.25@10.25 
STEERS, good: 
750- 900 Ibs. .......... 9.00@10.75 8.75@10.50 9.00@10.25 8.25@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.50 
900-1100 Ibs. .......... 8.75@10.50 8.50@10.50 8.50@10.25 8.00@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.50 
Pe, es 8.75@10.50 8.25@10.25 8.00@ 10.00 8.00@ 9.50 8.25@ 9.50 
1300-1500 Ibs. ......... 8.75@10.00 8.25@10.00 8.00@ 9.75 8.00@ 9.25 8.25@ 9.25 
STEERS, medium: 
Samy i, ee 7.50@ 9.00 7.50@ 8.75 7.25@ 8.75 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.50 
peo eee 7.50@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.25 
STEERS, common: 
FOO-ARGG TOE. . 6.02cccces 6.50@ 7.50 6.35@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 
STEERS, HEIFERS AND MIXED: 
Choice, 500-750 Ibs...... 10.00@10.75 9.50@10.25 9.50@10.50 9.50@10.50 9.00@10.25 
Good, 500-750 Ibs....... 8.75@10.00 8.25@ 9.50 8.25@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.50 
HEIFERS: 
Choice, 750-900 Ibs...... 9.75@10.75 9.25@10.25 9.00@10.25 9.00@10.25 8.75@ 9.75 
Good, 750-900 Ibs....... 8.50@ 9.75 8.25@ 9.25 7.75@ 9.00 7.75@ 9.50 7.75@ 9.00 
Medium, 500-900 Ibs.... 7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.25 6.50@ 7.75 7.00@ 8.00 6.75@ 8.00 
Common, 500-900 Ibs.... 6.25@ 7.50 6.25@ 7.50 5.75@ 6.50 6.00@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.75 
COWS, all weights: 
Ge cas can vite Rbtess 6.25@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.75 6.25@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.75 
DN. uo Shataeke sass 5.65@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 5.25@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.00 
Cutter and common..... 4.50@ 5.65 4.50@ 5.25 4.25@ 5.00 eo | 5.25 4.50@ 5.50 
Canner (low cutter).... 4.00@ 4.75 3.50@ 4.50 3.75@ 4.25 3.50@ 4.25 3.50@ 4.50 
BULLS (Ylgs. Excl.), all weights: f 
ee eee 6.35@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.65 6.25@ 7.00 6.60@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 
Sausage, good ......... 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.50 
Sausage, medium....... 6.25@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.60 5.75@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.25 
Sausage, cutter & com.. 5.75@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.25 5.25@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.75 
VEALERS, all weights: 
Good and choice........ 10.00@11.25 10.50@11.75 8.50@ 10.00 7.50@10.00 8.50@ 10.50 
Common and medium... 7.50@10.00 8.00@ 10.50 7.50@ 8.50 6.00@ 7.50 6.50@ 8.50 
RTS A SAS 6.50@ 7.50 5.00@ 8.00 5.00@ 7.50 5.00@ 6.00 4. 6.50 
CALVES, 400 Ibs. down: 
Good and choice........ 7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 9.25 7.50@ 9.00 7.50@ 9.25 8.00@ 9.50 
Common and medium... 6.00@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.50 6.00@ 8.00 
CE eucicahavenemnes« ne 5.00@ 6.00 4.75@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.00 
Slaughter Lambs and Sheep:* 
LAMBS: 
Choice (closely sorted).. 9.40@ 9.50 DOR GTS © bacievades.\ pacdisacegs. epee 
*Good and choice........ 9.15@ 9.40 9.15@ 9.50 8.75@ 8.90 8.65@ 8.85 8.85@ 9.10 
*Medium and good...... 8.85@ 9.00 8.25@ 9.00 8.00@ 8.65 7.50@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.60 
GUE, wictaesccvedes 6.85@ 8.75 6.00@ 8.00 6.25@ 8.00 6.25@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.75 
YEARLING WETHERS (shorn): 
Good and choice........ CI  wgildcccte | ESies cp abe” >: dee eeeen eo eres ieee 
pS ee CU A” ec ercdccss  “Sodecctese “apmeenbehe 55) eweneenakes 
EWES (shorn): 
Good and choice........ 4.10@ 5.15 3.75@ 4.75 3.75@ 4.50 3.75@ 4.90 4.00@ 4.90 
Common and medium... 2.50@ 4.10 2.50@ 3.75 2.50@ 3.75 2.50@ 3.75 2.50@ 4.00 


1Quotations based on animals of current seasonal market weights and wool growth. 


*Quotations on slaughter lambs of good and choice and of medium and good grades, as combined, repre- 
sent lots averaging within the top half of the good and the top half of the medium grades, respectively. 





PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 


Receipts for 5 days ended Feb. 10: Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. the principal packers for the first three 

Lee fone» seteeees en at By eon days this week were 17,060 cattle, 2,178 
Portland ............2440 185 3,560 2,900 calves, 41,659 hogs and 16,229 sheep. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by ea at — 
centers for the week end 
10, 1940, as reported to The ational Bt aaa’ 


CHICAGO. 
Armour and Com any. - Go. £28 b Swift & Com- 


pany, 4,893 hogs; Wilson & hogs; West- 

ra Packing e. Inc., 2,522 hi — & 5 Packing 

6,524 hogs; shippers, 18, others, 
0 hogs. 


Total: 32,669 cattle; 3,579 calves; 81,814 hogs; 
82,200 sheep. 


EKANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Armour ol Company 2,453 644 2,571 5,595 
Cudahy GO. ccce 1,553 831 1,195 3,620 
Swift "sy ¥ Ss - 1,402 235 1,672 3,119 
Rvs ccecse ay 329 ¥ 2,625 
Ind. Pkg. Co........ coe coe 

Kornblum Pkg. Co. 954 + nil ose 
weves Seeeteee 2,604 45 5,101 2,856 
WD nes edacouses 10,371 871 1,584 12,154 17,815 

OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company....... 4,600 9,903 4,522 
Cudahy Pkg. Co............. 4,081 6,161 4,851 
Swift “é Company ued Gegeees 8,146 5, 4, 

ideibdes cctaes oe 1,499 3,887 2,578 
} > hang SeaesSe ess eshoes «eee 11,797 cece 


Cattle and calves: Eagle Pkg. Co., 14; Greater 
Omaha Go. Co., 47; Geo. Hoffmann, 42; Lewis 
Pkg. 7; Nebraska 1 Beet Co., 756; ‘Omaha Pkg. 
- 14: ‘ohn Roth, 106; South Omaha Pkg. Co., 
267; rk Pkg. Go. 155. 

Total: 15,524 cattle and calves; 87,201 hogs; 
16,557 sheep. 


EAST 8ST. LOUIS. ea 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 1,994 1,854 7,694 2,266 


Swift & Company... 2'080 1,216 5,750 2,527 
Hunter Pkg. Co..... 1,877 271 3,963 887 
— fo beeeeene ete ecce «=, 496 eeee 
3 iy Ty Seeecee ecee sees 2,408 cece 
Eaclede YY =a wes eee 2,781 
Sieloff Pkg. Co...... wire aaa 1, 
Shippers ........... 1,479 1,388 21,058 waata 
QED  Hevccccvenece 2,478 134 2,593 387 
eer 9,408 4,363 50,121 6,067 


Not including 1,295 cattle, 2,400 calves, 38,575 
hogs, and 732 sheep bought direct. 





8ST, JOSEPH. 
—— Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Company... 352 8,354 9,279 
Armour and Company r ‘Sot 400 7,172 5,578 
Others .......c0..++ 1,205 2 1,981 695 
WEE seicccocvess 4,743 754 17,507 15,552 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Oudahy Pkg. Co..... 2,168 72 10,187 38,305 
Armour an ‘Company 1,884 47 10,415 2,192 
| saul & Company... 1,869 47 6,093 2,581 
shecedeuevess 250 7 126 1 
Shippers eedste oauas 1,819 9 12,461 9 
WEE decenccvened 7,990 182 39,282 8,688 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 1, - 546 8= 2,250 231 
Wilson & Company.. 1,47 564 2,314 410 
GERETS ccccccsccoses 318 28 1,664 23 
BUR cwececnccdus 8,178 1,138 4,228 664 


Not including 18 cattle and 954 hogs bought 
direct. 


WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


855 433 1,598 ate 
465 90 = =1,035 





Cudahy Pkg. 
Dold Pkg 
Wichita 5 B. Co 














Dunn-Ostertag .. 40 166 
Fred W. Dold....... 91 531 
Sunflower Pkg. Co... 18 410 
Pioneer Cattle Co.... 131 an eoee 
Keefe Pkg. Co...... oee0 wa ous 
Interstate Pkg. Co.. 227 dune 98 

Dated cccccccve eos 58 523 3,838 3,461 

Not including 2,778 hogs bought direct. 

DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

fomem and Sumeeny 621 115 2,363 3,089 
Swift & Company.. 632 140 2,983 4,529 
Oudahy Pkg. Co..... 86 1,884 1, 
eee 1,661 198 1,897 8,112 

BU cctivisveviee 8,577 534 9,127 17,319 

FORT WORTH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Company 2,385 903 3,638 2,289 
Swift & Company... 1,733 633 1,491 2,160 
Blue Bonnet Pkg. Co. 110 21 455 1 
City Pkg. Co........ 248 7 796 een 
Rosenthal Pkg. Co... 25 1 177 ecee 

DOE ccccdcccssss 4,501 1.565 6,557 4, 
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8ST, PAUL. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Company 2,063 2,510 22,608 3,826 
Swift & Company... 3,619 3,438 25,8382 5,977 
Rifkin Pkg. Co..... 645 34 eso cece 
United Pkg. Co...... 1,998 209 ses eames 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 480 1,146 ties mde 
GE “sccvcéccvesves 2,021 1,108 


Total ...ccccccece 10,826 8,440 48,440 9,803 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


479 16,1838 2,129 
199 #1,819 .... 








Wabnitz and Deters. 29 
Maass Hartman Co.. 33 18 eecs 
Shippers ........... 2,550 1,820 a 4 





WED eusccdeedssee 299 113 
ME. éxtrinsesess 5,600 2,248 36,920 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons... ... 14 ° 119 


E. Kahn's Sons Oo.. S7i 0 427-6460 844 
ot ty hy 2 os 282 
. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 6 “5 1,794 cove 


a Schlachter’s Sons. 98 oese 20 
J. &F. Schroth P. Co. 15 osaa ae ééue 
J. F. Stegner Co.... 305 342 eas 20 
GRIPPETS ccccccccces 187 asa eae nani 
GONE ecccsvncceces 1,543 526 1,003 225 

SE. Sccscccvedes 2,677 1,442 13,859 1,228 


Not including 911 me 8 calves, 4,361 hogs and 
162 sheep bought direc 

















RECAPITULATION.+ 
CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Feb. 10. week. lo 
Chica dp bendieteeuneee 669 31,557 21,231 
Kansas City ............. 10,371 10,210 10,837 
Sebbursicaseeevues 524 15, 3,633 
Ee eer ,408 10,320 9,573 
BG MEE 6846 pencesenne 4,743 5,052 4,110 
8 eS »990 8,106 »806 
Oklahoma City........... 3,178 823 8,814 
MD Mitwebasedeacevion 1,861 1,826 2,298 
OO ren 3,577 3,442 3,057 
C—O eye 10,826 12,030 10,598 
/ | EP eee eerie 2,924 3,006 3,440 
pS PS 5,600 5,400 6,077 
EE eke cess beeeese 2,677 2,858 2,165 
Ie: Winiatweckescgaene 4,501 4,395 8,854 
ee pa eey: 115,849 117,620 101,993 
HOGS. 
COBGEED: cc esdccsecceuce -- 81,814 91,543 38,710 
ED Was dn ccceccuce 12,154 138,937 > 
ME habesdncstevcees 37,201 48,195 18,351 
Bee TE, BOUND... veccccces 50,121 54,632 256 
St. Joseph .......... «++. 17,507 25,157 6,397 
ese ses e 39,282 38,254 19,683 
Oklahoma City aw bedhare Saal 6,228 6,160 6,886 
Mbneerekeeretat x 593 2,167 
Denver Rand hnebeceevrts 9,127 4,787 
eee oer 48,440 49,493 21,040 
OE FSS 10,206 9,998 6,031 
Indianapolis ............ 36,920 36,748 24,003 
GONE os cccccase see 13,859 16,513 13,456 
SEC ascéevacceces 6,557 9,952 5,946 
WEE. tig cceeeenccedens 873,254 416,005 213,965 
SHEEP. 
CHICAGO .. 0c sccccccccess 32,200 32,617 40,498 
je _ SAIS a2 17,815 19,574 20,632 
8 Se ee a 16,557 16,222 15,042 
East St. SE 6,067 5,346 5,940 
a 15,552 18,185 17,790 
Sioux City Rees Wann eee 8,088 12,467 9,673 
Oklahoma City........... 664 1,562 1,802 
.,. . ese 3,461 5,200 3,987 
eee 17,319 14,334 22,431 
St. De siutinee se eat Out ‘i 9,770 10,160 
SD Kh aioe 6 6 46.6650 1,274 892 1,024 
Indianapolis ............. 7,726 8,970 8,772 
SE” ints 6009 000% 6 E 1,796 1,022 
ree eae 4,409 5,784 5,682 
SED Bibcerdediecncesus 142,163 152,719 164,455 


*Cattle and calves. 
tNot including directs. 


CANNED BEEF IMPORTS 


Imports of canned beef into the 
United States during December, 1939: 


Lbs. 

BEMOMRINE csc ccccccccccccocccececooveses 1,215,873 
0 Se erent 1,024, 
DET ‘bas dosanetys cence tn eawiecinkawe 61,668 
U DP bidsceees dear catddvstwesaseweue 1,048,500 
FUNG cevcces vccecccccccocees cacccecccce 

caeechecucesanes haedcows 3,351,024 

WED Se ecevedecrvecs vovteeecsetduvased 676 

The 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union § 
Yards for current and comparative periods. ees 

































TRECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 

Bom... Web. Boi. cscs 13,0385 1,010 36,466 11,147 
Tues., Feb. 6........ 8,378 1, 22,614 382 
, , “SS eee 8,264 19,304 3,518 

urs. eh Ga eases 3,845 809 19,954 
Wel, Bed: ©.......: 605 149 15,414 6,294 
Sat., ge egeeaiets 100 .... 6,000 2,000 
*Total this week... ..34,2 4,064 119.759 38,570 
Prev. week. . 84,07 4,870 131,881 37,228 
Year ago ..... --80,714 6,307 67,644 57,587 
Two years ago...... 34, 4,885 72,701 49,280 
SHIPMENTS. 

Cattie. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 

BMeom., Feb, G.....0006 2,936 27 «4,518 2,552 
es., Feb. 6........ 2,494 44 947 §=61,215 
.. SS i Seeerees 36 683 597 
Thurs., Feb. 8....... 1,010 --. 8,687 1,911 
Bing DOR Boevcccosse 2 38,940 1,982 
Wiig BO Wee scecevce eat ioe 200 500 
Total this week...... 10,317 109 17,975 8,707 
Previous week ....... 9,858 370 18, 70968 8,539 
Year ago ..... at aceon 8,562 499 14, 809 14,219 
Two years ago. keoveets 10,347 468 16, 316 10,165 


*Including 347 cattle, 584 calves, 39,736 hogs and 
2,536 sheep direct to packers from other points. 


TtAll receipts include directs. 


FEBRUARY AND YEAR RECEIPTS. 


Receipts thus far this month and year to date 
with comparisons: 





——February—— -Y ear——_— 
1940. 1939. 1940. 1939, 
eee 40,722 43,932 209,081 195,114 
Calves ...... 5,346 8,666 25, 34, 
ee 160,546 102,206 789,916 586,862 
GI vcccces 55,408 82,087 260,677 334,278 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs, 
Week ended Feb. 10..$ 9.25 $5.10 $4.50 $ o.98 


Previous week ...... 9.25 5.25 4.55 10 

sau a ae 7.65 4.65 8.95 
BEE ‘hath bouns anew a 8.30 3.50 7.46 
ds 0:04 baw wutumnde 10.45 10.15 5.50 10.60 
BEE ies chewessaaen 8.50 10.75 4.50 10.80 
UEED occupa sicaniaiennccen 10.55 8.25 4.25 8.85 


Av. 1935-1939 ......$ 9.50 $9.00 $4.50 $ 9.15 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS, 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 10... .23,891 


101,784 29,863 

Previous week ........ 24,270 114,373 y 
BEE eeeedeccccccsscene 22,171 52,807 43,181 
1 PORES OT Arr 24,495 56,816 38,425 
Seatniess«ovoewuwe 22,134 74,192 835 
ED euendséce<soneesaa , 78,841 36,017 


No. t. 
Rec'd. Ibs. Top. Ay. 


*Week ended Feb. 10.119,800 246 $5.65 $5.10 
Previous week ...... 131,881 243 5.90 5. 
$ano6660.0:0.0.045 65 "644 249 8.25 7.65 
BEE Seidevenceve ces 72,700 246 9.00 8. 
BE waned onheene< cae 105,484 237 10.40 10.15 
” Nalkeoesccceeeen 50,886 234 11.15 10.75 
 cadiken<Keunceeae 91,502 226 8.60 8.25 





Av. 1935-1939 ..... 77,600 238 $9.50 . $9.00 
*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
Feb. 10, 1940, estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hog slaughter at Chicago under federal inspec- 
tion for week ending Friday, Feb. 9: 





Week ending Feb. 9. . 120,896 
Previous week 127,874 
Year ago ..... . 63,319 
UD SD BI ince vecencccsbeseeine .. 61,465 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES, 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 





and shippers week ended Thursday, February 15: 
Week a Prev. 
Feb. 15. week. 
Packers’ purchases ........... 59,689 63,594 
Shippers’ purchases .......... 18,372 18,220 
MED 66:069R bs< cave vendeenad 78,061 81,814 





NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Receipts of salable livestock at Jersey 
City public market, week ended Feb. 9: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs.* Sheep. 
Salable receipts......1,383 280 225 63 
Total, with directs...6,075 8,086 24,644 36,082 
Previous week; 


Salable receipts... .1,775 264 
Total, with directs.5,468 8,074 24,916 36,770 


*Including hogs at 41st street. 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaughtered 
at 16 centers for the week ended February 10, 1940. 


CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended 
Feb. 10. week. 1939. 








Chicagot .... 
Kansas City* 
BER? Scoce 
East St. Loui 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City.......... 
Wichita® ... 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 1 1 
New York & Jersey City.. 7,906 8,103 8,027 
Oklahoma City*.......... 4,334 5,429 5,948 
PEE nia O00 06 c0.06eces 3,065 3,824 2,791 
Serer 8,438 3,812 3,585 
9,489 8,789 
989 8, 








118,150 110,948 


127,874 39,355 





,640 3,561 

9,952 5,946 

764 18,246 

Indianapolis 16 18,374 11,210 

New York & Jersey City.. 47,435 50,222 40,754 
Oklahoma City........... ,182 7,610 7, 

SSI 13,840 13,386 15,156 

Denver .....-- Seoeueeus ce 8,867 10,013 4,961 
ib vicenaeeaneoe ke 48,440 49,493 ‘ 

ee ET re 10,328 ,979 6,011 

LW .censnainndeuewl 495,331 577,464 237,042 

1Includes National Stock Yards, East St. Louis, 


Ii, and St. Louis, Mo. 










SHEEP. 

CGE ccccccecvevcccece 23,949 24,756 40,498 
YS 17,815 19,574 20,632 
Mb iatidinn bah nie'e oo oreo ,869 19,295 18,362 
ee OE. Tawis.... .. cece 067 5,346 5,330 
St. Joseph.. 14,857 17,252 16,616 
Sioux City 12,916 8,730 
Wichita ... \ 3,987 
Fort Worth. 84 5,682 
Philadelphia 2,916 2,675 
Indianapolis ..... 634 ae 
New York & Jersey 54,747 61,888 
Oklahoma City........... 664 1,562 1,802 
Cincinnati ..... 2,397 1,456 

ST ciksou ewes 5,256 6, 
PE dcinscongecessee 9,770 10,160 
Milwaukee ............ 892 


eee ene eceeree yess 176,893 191,297 207,448 


10-YEAR FAT PRICE RECORD 


An interesting booklet, listing month- 
by-month the high and low prices re- 
corded by fats, oils and by-products 
from 1929 through 1939, has been issued 
by the Davidson Commission Co., Chi- 
cago brokers specializing in by-products, 
tallows, greases, vegetable oils and 
other materials. Compiled for handy 
reference, the booklet summarizes price 
fluctuations of leading vegetable oils, 
tallows and greases, feeding tankage, 
ground blood, fertilizer tankage and 
cracklings. Records included for prime 
steam lard extend back to 1923, while 
oo for dry salt bellies begin in 





BUYING HOGS 


Does your hog buyer know all he 
should about the hogs he buys? 
Wouldn’t “PoRK PACKING,” The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s plant handbook, be 
& good investment for you in bringing 


buying price in closer relation to cut- 
out value? 


The National Provisioner—February 17, 





MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 


(Reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service.) 


WESTERN DRESSED MEATS. 


NEW YORE. PHILA. BOSTON. 
STEERS, carcass Week ending February 10, 1940............ 8,68644 2,423 2,428 
Week previous ...........+. peaches Lee Oe 9,579 2,678 2,602 
Same week year ago......... on Rea edie 8,690% 2,239 2,543 
COWS, carcass Week ending February 10, 1940............ 669 910 2,679 
We MEE acc bénqacedvecces bsedeeeseus 639 809 2,720 
Same week year ago........0..0--eeeeees 1,692 1,346 3,164 
BULLS, carcass Week ending February 10, 1940............ 264 648 ll 
We I & eh vec cae reseed ss cet eeescay 311% 407 10 
WOR WEE DORE GR civic csscccccdanceveces 314 475 7 
VEAL, carcass Week ending February 10, 1940............ 10,071 1,407 896 
Week previous ............ barsinevnseweets 10,586 1,103 883 
Same week year Af0......ccccessccedcccces 9,457 1,611 589 
LAMB, carcass Week ending February 10, 1940........... 45,795 17,075 16,910 
Wee QOOCRIEE 66 ccccccecens eascethes hare ehaick ia 41,835 17,212 19,649 
Same week year ago.......... eitiaick Saieebibas 37,560 17,113 16,117 
MUTTON, carcass Week ending February 10, 1940............ 2,985 406 988 
We BN Sadia ya 06:5-0 deunso0-6 fam tuccete 1,971 276 984 
Game Week YeAF QFO...ccccccccccssscscese 2,351 764 494 
PORK CUTS, Ibs. Week ending February 10, 1940............ 2,434,243 682,730 578,116 
Week PROvViOas ..ccccccccccccccccrcccccece 2,694,703 573,346 502,843 
Same week year aG0...... 2.00. eee e eee eeee 2,391,506 267,887 304,961 
BEEF CUTS, Ibs, Week ending February 10, 1940............ 383,663 
Week previous ....... dtieBoreseotameewkue 242,831 
Same week year AG0........000-eceeee eens 549,360 
LOCAL SLAUGHTERS, 
CATTLE, head Week ending February 10, 1940............ 7,906 1,675 vee 
WEE PGND dadicns sc cebescccensineecsuns 8,103 1,637 
Game Week YOO OBO ccccccccccssccessecee 8,027 1,775 
CALVES, head Week ending February 10, 1940........... 11,961 2,610 
Week SEOVIOUS 2 ccc ceccccee pawn ieee éeumee 12,921 2,226 
Same week year aG0.........0ee eee eeeeeeee 13,175 2,618 
HOGS, head Week ending February 10, 1940............ 47,435 16,562 
Week PEOVEOUS ccnscccccccccccceseesccsece 50,222 18,764 
Same WSK FORE QF... ccccccocscscccccves 40,754 18,246 
SHEEP, head Week ending February 10, 1940.......... - 53,684 2,850 
WR CIN ik nw ctivndass<tnnged) 4e¥eas 54,747 2,916 
Same week year AZ0.......5 wee cceceeeceee 61,888 2,675 


Country dressed product at New York totaled 3,300 veal, 9 hogs and 311 lambs. Previous week 3,198 
veal, 8 hogs and 221 lambs in addition to that shown above. 





PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE 


Cold storage holdings of butter, 
cheese, and eggs on hand February 1: 


Feb. 1, 
Feb. 1, Feb. 1, 5-yr. av. 
1940. 39. 1935-39. 


M Ibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 
Butter, creamery..... 29,187 
Butter, packing stock. 12 
Cheese, American.... 75,141 90,401 81,635 


Cheese, Swiss........ 5,804 5,902 4,827 
Cheese, brick & 

Munster .......... 815 568 705 
Cheese, Limburger... 1,121 925 832 
Cheese, all other 

varieties .......... 11,981 8,615 6,827 
Bggs, shell, cases.... 117 1 223 


Eggs, frozen ........ 56,003 50,34 59,499 
Eggs, frozen, case 
equivalent ........ 1,600 1,438 1,700 
Total case equivalent 
both shell & frozen 1,717 1,574 1,923 





FROZEN POULTRY STOCKS 
Stocks of frozen poultry on hand 
February 1, 1940, with comparisons: 
Feb. 1, 
Feb. 1, 5-yr. av. 
1989." 1935-89. 
M lbs, M Ibs. 





10,804 14,819 

13,696 13,606 

81,278 30,144 

20,883 21,261 

28,264 28,236 

4,664 3,251 

23,947 19,795 

Unclassified Poultry.... 9,604 1 2 





Total ......+++.++++-167,185 188,531 130,612 


4Carried under ‘‘miscellaneous’’ poultry previous 
to Jan. 1, 1940. 


1940 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 











DOOMED. soccccvcdsovvcns $ 7.50 $ 7.50 $ 7.50 
Montreal ...... eascewees 7.60 8.00 8.00 
Winnipeg ......... égcesy ee 7.00 6.75 
GONE ccceces sesevecs 6.50 6.75 6.00 
Edmonton ........... 6.50 6.75 6.00 
Prince Albert ......... - 6.35 6.25 5.25 
oose JAW ........04. +» 6.50 6.50 €.00 
Saskatoon ............. 6.25 7.00 6.00 
BENS -Bh609 seco tees es 6.50 6.50 5.75 
eer 7.00 7.25 6.25 
VEAL CALVES. 
TI ib ssnidccvdeeced $12.75 $13.50 $11.00 
Montreal 12.00 12.50 11.00 
Winnipeg 11.00 11.00 9.50 
Calgary ... -. 9.00 9.00 8.00 
Edmonton ............. - 9.50 9.50 7.50 
Prince Albert ......... - 8.00 8.50 ose 
TG FR ncn cccsccccse 8.00 8.00 7.00 
BRBREUSER 2.0 cccccecess - 10.00 10.50 8.50 
MER. ceccceveccccocese 10.00 9.00 8.50 
Vancouver ....... enee.ce iceen 7.25 7.50 
BACON HOGS. 
 -vincrecgeent -$ 9.00 $ 9.00 $ 9.00 
Memtreat ...ceccccccee - 9.40 9.40 9.50 
Winnipeg? ............. 8.60 8.60 9.00 
AE secesie SD 8.50 8.65 
ere - 8.50 8.50 3.20 
Prince Albert .......... 5 8.30 8.75 
SS eae 8 8.35 8.85 
Saskatoon ......... cosce, Oe 8.30 8.75 
we eas isedetive 8.35 8.85 
VRRRIOE  scccsccacesas 8.75 8.65 9.00 
1 Montreal and Winnipeg hogs sold on a “F. & 
W.”’ basis; all others ‘‘off trucks.’’ 
GOOD LAMBS. 
Eee +++ -$10.25 $10.50 $ 8.75 
Montreal .... -- 9.00 9.00 8.50 
Winnipeg . 9. 7.1% 
algary ... 8.85 8.85 7.00 
Edmonton ... 8.75 9.00 7.2 
Prince Albert eve 7.73 coe 
aw .. aan es vee 
Saskatoon 8.85 8.40 7.25 
Regina .... coe 8.50 see 


Vancouver . 


: 
8 


Pork Sausage Drive 
(Continued from page 23.) 


one-page, full-color ad, the illustration 
featuring pork sausage links and scram- 
bled eggs. This dish has been duplicated 
in full color for the wire-hangers or 
store posters to be distributed by manu- 
facturers’ salesmen at the time this ad 
appears. These posters and the second 
ad are designed to give a “lift” to the 
campaign right at the time it should 
be reaching its apex. 

The Institute has prepared and issued 
a two-color, four-page leaflet featuring 
new and interesting recipes on pork sau- 
sage links, to be used in conjunction 
with the point-of-sale material. The 
leaflet is available from the Institute at 
a cost price of $4.50 per thousand copies. 
Copies can be imprinted at a slight addi- 
tional charge, the amount depending on 
the number of copies ordered by each 
individual company. 

Home economics material consisting 
of recipes and photographs of new pork 
sausage link dishes has been sent 
to leading metropolitan newspapers 
throughout the country, and pork sau- 
sage links already are being featured 
prominently on the home economics 
pages of several of these newspapers. 
A constant flow of this material will 
continue during the next several weeks 
by the Institute and the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 


Many of the Institute’s local chair- 
men have organized their own local pub- 
licity organizations, and numerous local 
papers throughout the United States 
already have announced the campaign. 
Many of the chairmen are making talks 
before local retail dealers’ associations, 
business and social clubs, and over the 
radio. 


CHAIN STORE SALES 


Sales of Jewel Tea Co., Inc., for the 
four weeks ended January 27 totaled 
$2,009,471, the company reports. This 
was an increase of slightly more than 
8 per cent over sales for the correspond- 
ing period of 1939. 

Sales of National Tea Co. for the four 
weeks ended January 27 totaled $4,663,- 
556, a gain of 12 per cent over sales of 
$4,162,898 in 1939. 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats, quoted by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, on February 14, 1940: 





CHICAGO. 
Fresh Beef: 
STEER, Choice': 
CT, cnvcccccestcesceucess $15.00@16.50 
500-600 Ibs. 
600-700 Ibs. 
700-800 Ibs. 
STEER, Good?: 
400-500 Ibs. 3 q 
500-600 Ibs. 4 R 
600-700 Ibs. 3. y 
PE Ps Sc cccccccrecccstecese 13.00@14.00 
STEER, Commercial': 
SE OE, o.oo cecedsvocesecceees 12.00@13.00 
ITM. he cewek aicscetewedek ce 12.00@13.00 
STEER, Utility’: 
GID GED TE, ccc cc ccccccccscesesce 11.00@12.00 
COW (all weights): 
CITE osc tcc occeetrescccese 11.00@12.00 
DEE wivesicconccccvscrvcetees 10.00@11.00 
REE Hassevcrencesecebcsstasies 9.50@10.00 
SEE nc wbdwecoesctedeoseedoaens 9.00@ 9.50 


Fresh Veal and Calf: 
VEAL (all weights)?: 


Medium ... 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB, Choice: 





38 Ibs. down.... -. 16.00@17.00 
39-45 Ibe. ........ . .. 15.50@16.50 
46-55 Ibs. 14.00@15.00 
LAMB, Good: 
BD We. GOWR. oo icc cvcccccsccsvice 15.00@16.00 
EEE LEAL 14.50@15.50 
SPD BO. hme ve cvecncseeeccensene 13.00@14.00 
LAMB, Medium: 
BE WElOR. . cc cccccccccccccese 13.50@14.50 
LAMB, Common: 
BD WER 0.0 < bc cesessevceceess 12.50@13.50 
MUTTON (Ewe), 70 lbs. down: 
EE Sc pecs cettateeesteesesocese 7.00@ 8.00 
SED. ci cckbebecobeccecaceeoaens 6.00@ 7.00 
GOT cc cccccccccccevcseescces 5.00@ 6.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
TD. a u.naneseteereesestaaeus 11.50@12.50 
MEE, & ovcs%coneecdcecoeesees 11.50@12.00 
BB-TD TRB. occcccccccvcesccccesese 11.00@11.50 
16-ZB IBS. ..cccccccccccccscccccce 10.00@11.00 
SHOULDERS, Skinned N. Y. Style: 

BE, Sacccdcktvewcoveidenons 8.50@ 9.00 
PICNICS: 

eM -cn'vs caecde es ceeeeneexes 8.00@ 8.50 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 

Be BTR. 6 cccccccccccscvvccscsee 10.00@11.00 
SPARE RIBS: 

Pe ee 7.50@ 8.50 
TRIMMINGS: 

RIE 6k. co chececvcdpecnns. cos 5.00@ 5.50 





BOSTON. 


$15.00@ 16.50 
15.00@16.50 


13.00@14.00 


12.50@13.00 


11.00@11.50 
10.00@11.00 


iLon@ 80 


16.00@17.00 
15.50@16.50 
14.50@15.50 


15.50@16.50 
14.50@15.50 
13.50@14.50 


13.00@15.00 
12.50@14.00 


hy 9.00 
8.00 
&00@ 7.00 


12.00@12.50 
12.00@12.50 
11.50@12.00 
10.50@11.50 


NEW YORE. 


$16.50@17.50 
16.50@17.50 
16.00@16.50 


13.00@14.00 
12.50@13.00 


12.00@12.50 


11.00@12.00 
10.00@11.00 


13.00@14. m4 
12.00@13. 


16.00@17.00 
15.50@16.50 
14.50@15.50 


15. ott 50 


12.00@13.00 
12.00@13.00 
11.50@12.00 
10.00@11.00 


9.50@ 10.50 


PHILA, 


$17.00@17.50 
16.50@ 17.00 
16.00@16.50 


14.00@15.50 
14.00@15.50 
14.00@15.50 


12.50@14.00 
12.50@14.00 


17.00@17.50 
16.50@17.00 
15.50@16.50 


16.00@1T7.00 
15.50@ 16.50 
14.50@15.50 


14.50@15.50 


10. 50@11. 00 


10.00@11.00 


1 Includes heifer 300-450 Ibs. and steer down to 300 Ibs. at Chicago. ? ‘“‘Skin on’’ at New York and Chi- 


cago. * Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 








Exclusive MANUFACTURERS 


OLD PLANTATION SEASONINGS 


Its Flavor Sells Sausage 


BLENDED TO FIT YOUR PRODUCT—NATIONALLY USED 
IN LEADING SAUSAGE PLANTS—SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


A. C. LEGG PACKING CO., Inc., BIRMINGHAM,, ALA. 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 





| see 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


Carcass Beef 


Week ended 


Feb. 14, 1940. 


per lb. 

Prime native steers— 

GD GID ccccccccccccce 16% @17% 

GEB- BOD covccccccccese 16% @17% 

800-1000 .......2----0e 16% @17% 
native steers— 

a CE cs ccaewecéeesed 15% @16% 
GO. GOD co cccccdccvccs 14% @15% 
800-1000 ......---- eee 14% @15% 
edium steers— 

. LL |e r 14%@15% 

SUED Gébucecees seas @l4 
GOB-1GGD .ccccccccceces if @14% 

Heifers, good, 400-600....14 @15% 

Cows, 400-600 .........5. 104% @11% 

Hind quarters, choice....19 @z21 

Fore quarters, choice..... 12 @13 

Beef Cuts 

Steer loins, prime....... unquoted 

Steer loins, No. 1........ @33 

Steer loins, No. 2........ @26 


Steer short loins, prime. .unquoted 
Steer short loins, No. 1... @43 
Steer short loins, No. 2... @32 
Steer loin ends (hips).... @24 
Steer loin ends No. 2.... @22 









Giee WARD xccccsccecocees @17% 
Cow short loins.......... @2 
Cow loin ends (hips)..... 
Steer ribs, prime........ unquoted 
Steer ribs, No. 1........- @24 
Steer ribs, No. 2......... @18 
Cow ribs, No. 2.......-++ @12 
Cow ribs, No. 3.......... @11% 
Steer rounds, prime...... unquoted 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... @16 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... @15 
Steer chucks, prime..... unquoted 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... @13 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... @12 
Cow rounds ....++.--e0+- @12% 
Cow chuckS......-e+ee+0+ @11% 
Steer plates ...........- 4 T% 
Medium plates .......... 7 
Briskets, No. 1.......-.. @12 
Steer navel ends......... b4 5 
Cow navel ends.........- 6 
Fore shanks ...........-- @ 8% 
Hind shanks............- @ 6% 
Strip loins, No. 1 bnls.... @55 
Strip loins, No. 2........ @46 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @25 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @20 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1... @65 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2... @60 
Rete BUCS .ccccccccess @15 
Flank steaks ...........+- @21 
Shoulder clods .......... @16 
Hanging tenderloins ..... @lj 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs... @18 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @16 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @17 
Beef Products 
BD evbcievoressetsees @ 6 
Hearts @ 9 
Tongues 18 
Sweetbreads 17 
Ox-tail ...... @10 
Fresh tripe, plai @10 
Fresh tripe, H. C @11% 
Livers .... ‘ @20 
DE Aesusenndsetd-coes @ 9 
Veal 
Choice carcass .......... @lj 
Good carcass ............ 15 @16 
Good saddles ............ 20 @21 
BOG GREET oo. cc ccccccccce @14 
Medium racks ........... 10 @li11 
Veal Products 
Brains, each ..........2 @10 
Sweetbreads ............ @30 
BE MT daccetsadecces @38 
Lamb 
Choice lambs ...... . @17 
Medium lambs . ° @16 
Choice saddles . @2 
Medium saddles @19 
Choice fores.. @13 
Medium fores @12 
Lamb fries .. @32 
Lamb tongues .. @17 
Lamb kidneys ........... @15 
Mutton 
Lk Coe @ 6 
BE MUONS oko. ccecens @ 8 
Heavy saddles .......... 7 
Light saddles ........... $15 
Heavy fores ............ @ 5 
BE SINE dicccc ccc ewes @ 6 
Mutton legs ............. @10 
Mutton loins ............ @ 9 
Mutton stew ............ @ 6 
iabancnepi aon @13% 
bicvecewe @l1 
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Fresh Pork and Pork Products 


Pork loins, 8-10 Ibs. av... @11% 
ROO bd tcncanes tances 
Skinned shoulders 
Tenderloins 
EE SUE Wenéveccccusees 
BREE Nreveccecnvcacics 


oo 


® 
8 


- 
Ore 
® 


i 


> OL 99. DOOD CC COON 


trim, 2@4 
k 


Pigs’ feet ......cccccccee 


SE ohiupéceesseaneeee 


x 

= 

g 
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DRY SALT MEATS 


Clear bellies, 16@18 Ibs............ ee 
Clear bellies, og a rae 


Rib bellies, 25@30 eovececcccece . 


Jowl butts 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 


Fancy regular hams, 14@16 Ibs. 


parchment paper ............ Re 


Fancy skinned hams, 14@16 lbs., 


pe rae ae 17 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs., - 15% 


Picnics, 4@8 Ibs., short shank, plain. . 


Picnics, 4@8 Ibs., tens shank, plain piesa 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 I eS See 16 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs., plain........ 


No. 1 beef sets. smoked 


BRNO, SEE BE ckcnceestectcctuced 

Outsides, PE MI i wtentb0eweseseeses 

Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs...........2sseee0. 33 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.... 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.... 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 


Clear fat back pork: 
70- CE te cdnccneeeeweecule 


Clear plate pork, 25-35 pieces........ 
NE Nc 6 st ee cessveccccescenesees 
EE DUE Keaccede'sesnewecssvees 


(OU "— eee eee 
Extra plate beef......cccecceccccees 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 


Pack eat, SOOT WB sidis cceossscéccccecds 
Lamb tongue, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... 65.00 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. BM oes cecsescnets 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl................ 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl......... 26.00 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 


(Packed basis.) 


Regular pork trimmings................ 5 
Special lean pork trimmings 85%....... 
Extra lean pork trimmings 95%........ 1 
Pork cheek meat (trimmed)............ 
Pork hearts ....... pine Bi dtine 460s ssisirg 
PO TN ncvesecncaceccticdysccéccces 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)...... 
| ee. Fee eer 1 
GUNG Gn so vic ce winccncs Costes cticecse 
pS VES OL TT eee Tee 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)................. 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up........ 
Dressed canner cows, 400-450-Ib........ 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up....... 
Pork tongues, canner trim, fresh........ 


DRY SAUSAGE 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... 
Pe | ESS ee 
PRPINEP occsesecceee ececcoes ccccecees 
HloleteinePr ....cccccccccccce weeeeeeee ° 
. C. salami, choice.......ccssecccces oe 
Milano, salami, choice in hog bungs..... 
B. C. salami, new condition........ coos 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles......... 
Genoa style salami, choice........... és 
PORE » 5 <acinekéumernas ee $000 e0s6se% 
Mortadella, new condition............ 
CUE saws 0 0959460 005%5. 00s ba weEdon 
Italian style hams........ ecccccccccce ° 
Virginia hams ............. Seceseevess 


Fat backs, 10@12 Ibe eb sab san oveweaee 
Fat backs, pf ah ee 
Regular plates +00 Feecdeesesowoosescess 


rm 


SSoormibsanonvon 
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DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 








Pork sausage, in 1-lb. carton....... ene 20% 
Country style sausage, fresh in link... : : 15% 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 13% 
Country style sausage, smoked ......... 19% 
Frankfurters, in sheep casings.......... ae 
Frankfurters, in hog casings............ 20 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... 16 
Bologna in beef middles, choice......... 16% 
Liver sausage in beef rounds........... 14 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............. 16 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs aces 21 
WeOR CHOASS onc cccccccesveccccceccseces 14 
New England luncheon specialty. ceccces 20 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice...... 18 
Temgeae & Weed... cccessscocssccccescces 19% 
— GREED wc ccccncscevcecnsacdonwece Lf 
Polish ABWORME 2 .ccccccccccccccecscceces 20% 
Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade...... 6.174%n 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade. 5.274%n 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo.... 7.25 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo.... @ 8.25 
Leaf, kettle 

rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo 8.25 
Neutral, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago ° 8.00 
Shortening, tierces, c.a.f............ 10.00 
Extra oleo oil (in tierces).............. @ 71% 
ap kp ere rere @ st 
Prime Glee StOQTIOS occcicescccsccccesss 6 @6 


TALLOWS AND GREASES 


(Loose, basis Chicago.) 








Edible tallow, 1% acid.............++.. 5%@ a 
Fancy tajlow, under 2% acid........... 5%@ 5 
Prime packers tallow, 3-4% acid....... 54%Y@ 5% 
SEE SUID bad 5 wwirk's ase sik hae wit olde ane Hed 8% 
We. 2 talbew, BOG G8. wesc ascsvcces 5 5 
Choice white grease, all hog............ 5% 
A-White grease, 4% acid............... 5% 
B-White grease, Te 5% acid..... 5 
Yellow grease, 16-20 f.f.a.............-- 4% 
Brown grotes, BE E.0 Mi... oveecccccsalavic @ 4% 

Per Ib. 
Prime edible lard oil........ . --- 10% 
Prime burning oil..... 3 9% 
Prime lard oil—inedibl 9 
Extra W. S. lard oil : 8 
Extra lard oil..... . 8 
Extra No. 1 lard oil. cove) 
Se BO: Oe UUEE Milan <6 seco pace velews s.arneee 8% 
BE PE Giiscisawhaire dopatnccsboeSeuseses 8% 
De Ch wee ce we rstce opvakinseiseds 5645 8 
ROMs AMA Ue ois oc'accn e's cdntob soon ue 8 
Se” Oh, S. SOONNE OOD... Siwwcins centnvewens 18 
ee re re 13 
DUDP BORTRTING Gio esc ccc cccesoccccastccces 8 
Bextra meatsfoot Off. oi cree scecccccccccccccce 8% 
We. TF SORNESE Gh. vedi csecciccsvcscccrcsos 8% 
Crude cottonseed oil, om tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley points, prompt.............. 5%@ 6 
White deodorized, in tbls. ., f.o.b. Chgo.. 8 8% 
We GI 55x cascg oe dacriok 8%@ 8% 
= stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b. consuming @1% 
auvnean a Di: Sk «hada a vier eiee 5%@ 5 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills.......... 6 6 
Coconut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.o.b. coast. . 2 
Refined coconut, bbls., f.o.b. Chicago... 94@ 9% 

F. O B. Chicago. 
White domestic vegetable.............. 15 
Pe MN MES 5 5.6 58.008 5-656 b-0we py 12 
Water churned pastry.................. 12 
Milk churned pastry................... 18 
Wee EE Wicca a ke b600 onknveeubos 8% 


(Continued on page 52.) 


















Chicago Markets 


(Continued from page 51.) 





CURING MATERIALS 


Cwt. 
Nitrite of soda (Chgo. w’hse ene. 
In 425-Ib. bbis., delivered............---- $ 8.75 
Saltpeter, less than ton lots: 
Dbl. refined granulated................-++ 7.50 
CED GUNUEED ccccccccsecccosececcssssce 8.50 
UES GEUUURED ccccccccccccccecesvcceses 8.75 
PE GEE cnccccccccsrcesccccesceses 9.50 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda.............. 2. 


Balt, per ton, in minimum car “of 80,000 Ibs. 
only, f.o.b. Chicago, per ton: 


CGE. seccoccccvccescoccecteeceeesee 7.20 

DT cotevedscetecveerbsenesions 10.20 

TEE Snddnedoewescndesvsecocecsestececse 6.80 
Sugar— 

Raw, 96 basis, f. ee > New Orleans. . 2.82 
Second sugar, 90 basis............--++- None 

era” curing be to. ‘refiners (2%).. @4.50 
Packers’ curing sugar, a Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., nn @4.10 
Packers’ curing sugar, 380 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.........-- @4.10 
Dextrose, in car lots, per a owt. (in cotton 

WED -wecccescecececnvesovaccecvesese @3. 

Be SD Wer ccnantccucedsvtewoess @3.59 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(F. 0. B. Chicago.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack........ 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack........ 
Export rounds, wide.............. 
Export rounds, medium........... 
Export rounds, 





gs. 
Middles, regular . 7 
Middles, select, wide, 2@2%, in... 
Middles, select. extra wide, 2% in. 


DOO Se, WHE Diese ccscccccccccess. | | aS 
Pe By EE Sec éaccdoccccccceces 25 
Pork casings: 


Ss webccdeseecounses 
—- 5 ad 100 yds... ots 





ttt nO BD 


EP BE Pn cccassctccesoccccce 


Middles, per se 
Rtomachs 


SPICES 


(Basia Chicago, original bbis., bags or bales.) 


Whole. Gronnd. 
Per Ib. Per Ib. 








31% 
23 
23 
85 
24% 
i 
75 
a 67 
East & Lona meng veces tens ee 62 
Mustard flour, fancy................ be 25 
_ Beene a 19 
Nutmer. fancy Banda.............. 24 29 
DE Stteadchisodeanveswn ce 22 26% 
Bast «& hse 1 sees PEs scoccece we 23 
_ _ “-eeoeaeresaas ee 42 
Fancy pane HE civedaasseavsees ee 88 
ee I on cK eccccecsees on 87 
P r, meee havesevesbécereoess ee 5O 
Steck Malsher ....... 1.22225. deme 4 
Black Lampong ................. 8 7 
Pepper, white asnpee sa slate aaa ot 12% 
| e-Bay: 9 18 
WEEE Ocacmscncccenscccevepeees ée 12 
SEEDS AND HERBS 
Ground 
for 
Whole. Sausage. 
Do dbind bececceicuevees 14 19 
. 30” 24” 
22% 
Coriander Morocco bleached.. *% 
Mustard — fancy yellow ee 
35 
16 
17 
Dalmatian No. 1.. 12 16 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 








LIVE CATTLE 
Steers, medium, 1,226-Ib............ 3 9.50 
Steers, medium, 1,008-Ib............. 9.25 

WG, MORTEM cccccccccccssscccecces 6.00@ 6.25 

Cows, cutter and common............ 4.75@ 5.50 
Cows, canner ... 4. 4.50 
Bulls, good - 7.00@ 7.50 
Bulls, paw AY bibedesreeeneeute sgn 6.50@ 7.00 

LIVE CALVES 
Vealers, good and choice...........-. $11. 
Vealers, common and medium. Rp a 8. 
VeQhet®, CUTS cccccscceccccccccccccce 
Hogs, good and choice, 205-Ib...... ‘a 
Hogs, good and choice, 229-260-Ib..... } 
PRCEEEE GONE ccccccccecocevececcsces 

LIVE LAMBS 
Lambs and sheep...........cceccceeeesees nominal 

City Dressed. 
Choice, native, heavy..............++++ 17 18 
Ss Moa nic Kcccecwscees ou 174% @19 
Native, common to fair..............+++ 16 17 
Western Dressed Beef. 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs............. 18 @19 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 Ibs....17 18 
Good to choice heifers...............++. 16 17 
Good to choice cows..............+ee005 14 15 
Common to fair cows............--+6+++ 18 14 
Fresh bologna bulle.................+++ 13 14 
BEEF CUTS 
Western. City. 
Bs BGS iwncecascrce --28 24 21 23 
>: een 20 21 20 21 
OS eee 19 19 20 
/ YS “eaeeee re 82 36 36 40 
ce es 26 32 380 35 
Ss We cn cht enc ccdbesa 20 24 25 29 
No. 1 hinds and ribs.....20 21 21 24 
No. 2 hinds and ribs.....18 19 19 21 
| Eee 17 17 
No. 2 rounds............. 16 16 
SO rer 15 15 
Be. Es pc cccccceccs 15 15 
No, 2 chucks............. 14 14 
ee 13 

City dressed bolognas....:...........+. 18% @14% 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 Ibs. av...........---+4+ 18 
Rolle, reg. 6@S Ibe. av................ 23 25 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. av............... 50 60 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. av.............+. 50 60 
Shoulder clods ....cccccccccccssccccccce 16 18 


DRESSED VEAL 


ED nb bos ccccccgirdiookeesusdeddseres 
Medium ... 
Common 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Genuine spring lambs, good............1 17 
Genuine spring lambs, good to “medium. .15 16 
Genuine spring lambs, medium........ .14 15 
GROG, BOGE ccccccccccesccecvevccccces -9 11 
Sheep, medium PES IL RR 7 


DRESSED HOGS 


Hogs, good and choice (110-140 Ibs.) 

head on; leaf fat in............. -+-$ 8.75@ 9.25 
Pigs, small lots (60-110 Ibs.) 

head on; leaf fat in............++++ 10.00@11.00 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


Pork lojns, fresh, Western 10@12 ren dO 13 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. av.....1 11 
Butts, regular, WGI cc cos acess os 12 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. av. is 17 
Picnics, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. av....11 12 


Pork trimmings, a Se eR 15% 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% Wesness 7 
GEES cccdcccccecescubeccsgecennctés 9 10 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.... 33c 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted. 85c 





gree MEATS 


Regular hams, 
Regular hams, 
Regular hams, 
Skinned hams, 
Skinned hams, 
Skinned hams, 





Skinned hams, 18 

Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. ‘ 

Picnics. 8 Ibs. 12%@13 
City pickled bellies. 8@12 Ibs. i SORES: 15 16 

| mene boneless, Western............... 17 18 
Bacon, boneless, PR onesies - -16%@17T% 
Rollettes, SUE, Bie a's ccaccccenceses 17 18 
Beat temgue, TWgMt.......ccccccccccccce 22 @23 
Beef tongue, heavy............+.++ ooee-28B @24 


FANCY MEATS 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed........ 16c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trimmed..... 28¢ a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef ............+-22+-05 30¢ 


Mutton kidneys 
a, beef . 
Oxta 





GREEN CALFSKINS 


5-9 9%4-12% 1244-14 14-18 18 up 






Prime No. 1 veals...24 2.95 8.30 8.35 3.90 
‘ 2.65 3.00 38.05 38.40 
. 2.456 2.80 2.85 . 
Buttermilk No. 2....1 2.30 2.65 2.70 
Branded gruby ..... 12 #125 1.60 1.65 1.85 
WT © oo csceccess 12 1.25 1.60 1.65 1.85 
BONES AND HOOFS 
Per ton 
del’d basis, 
Bees ahha, BON ooo ks sc isééscccsccvecsan $57.50 
Se 52.50 
De ogc c ceke soeetccieesst een 47.50 
Er Peery veces 42. 
Blades, buttocks, shoulders & thighs........ 42.50 
TROUSER, WEED cocccccqcecsccccccecesccccoese 55.00 
black and white striped............. 20.00 





PRODUCE MARKETS 










’ BUTTER. 
Chicago. New York. 
Creamery (92 score).....28 28% @2 
Creamery (90-91 score) . 28 en% 
Creamery firsts (88-89).. 127% 27% 28% @29 
EGGS. 
Extra firsts. -22% @23 ovescen ees 
Firsts, fresh -22 22% pts 
WCRMERPED 0.02 cc evcccescces seco ove 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls 14 
Springs 19 12 14 
a BS 3 
ns 
rt 0 10 
4 15 
138 15 
15% 15 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
EN .00404 600 -++18% Bf 18 | 
48-up, fresen pedevewens 
Fowls, 31-47, fresh...... ie 16 15% ue 
48-59, fresh...........- 1 19 1 
60 and up, fresh........ 19 19 19 
Turkeys, frozen hens... .. 20 20 
Turkeys, frozen toms..... 18 21 





BUTTER AT FIVE MARKETS 


Wholesale prices 92 score Feb. 8 to Feb. 9: 





February: 
8. hm 6. % 
Chicago .. 29% 29 
N. York.. 3% 5 so 80 zon dso 
Boston ...31% 30% 30% £81 
Phila. .. 


31 30 30 0% @ 249 
la _~ _ ‘awh 


San Fran. .34 82% 32% 33 33 eee 
Wholesale—Fresh centralized carlots—90 score at 


Chicago: we 
80 29 29 29%@ 29 
sue % Be 


Receipts of butter by cities (Ib.—gross wt.): 

















This Last —Since January 1.— 

week. week. 1940. I 
Chgo. ...2,651,850 2,537,068 000,351 26,528,768 

N. York..3,570,652 8,916,712 26,353. 28, 

Boston .. 995,597 1,085,161 8,042,871 7. "716,540 
Phila. ...1,361,120 1,364,049 8,607,278 7,658,804 
———al 
Total. .8,579,219 8,902,990 64,008,848 70,100,626 


Cold storage movement (Ib.—net wt.): 
In Out On hand 
Feb. 8. Feb. 8. Feb. 9. last year. 
ene AEG REE. eee Sead 
N. or oe ’ , . * , 
ton .... 47,386 12137 853,769 2,847,714 
4, 430 408,822 


Same day 





525,839 16,205,884 91,896,007 
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BEEF ec PORK e VEAL ec LAMB 
CANNED FOODS 
HAMS ec BACON e LARD e SAUSAGE 


We specialize in carlot beef sales 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


General Offices: OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Packing Plants: OTTUMWA, IOWA; SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA; TOPEKA, KANSAS 
















































Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


THEE. KAHN’SSONSCO. 








CINCINNATI, O. = 
6é 99 4 
‘AMERICAN BEAUTY ohnJ.Felin&Co., Inc. 
HAMS AND BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, I 4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions New York Branch: 407-09 West 13th St. 


Represented by 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
Sse scuarucAdeme, Slee? tg, *.Gaeec° || | HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN 
| | seereeeeieediaieeeaaesabiaaaaanmaan mama 











PATENT CASING COMPANY KINGANS RELIABLE 


PATENT SEWED CASINGS HAMS @ BACON @ LARD @ SAUSAGE 
MADE UNDER SOL MAY METHODS | CANNED MEATS @ OLEOMARGARINE — 



























617-23- West 24th Pluce Chicago, Illinois CHEESE @ BUTTER @ EGGS ® POULTRY 


A full line of Fresh Pork @ Beef @ Veal 
| Mutton and Cured Pork Cuts 


Hides @ Digester Tankage 


KINGAN & CO. 


PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 
Main Plant, Indianapolis Established 1845 


PORK PRODUCTS=—SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 























| FRANK R. JACKLE 


Broker 








Rath 


from the Land O’Qrn 


arab bab hh Db Md ddd ddd 4 


BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB PRODUCERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products Sausa ge Casin gS 


A 
THE RATH PACKING CO. WATERLOO, low 221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, U.S.A 
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Classified ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special 
rate, $2.00 an inch for each insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, 
including signature or box number. No display. Remittance must be sent with order, 








Position Wanted 


Equipment Wanted 








Superintendent 


Young man, thoroughly experienced in all 
branches of modern packinghouse practice; 
specialist in pork operations; honest capable, 
industrious; technical training. Details of expe- 
rience on request to W-807, THE NATIONAL 
nel eee 407 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, 





Locate The Man 


Your advertisement in this space, although 
costing only three dollars, may locate the man 
you want for that special job. You may need 
a plant superintendent, a sausagemaker or 
working foreman—perhaps you need salesmen 
or representatives—in any case results can be 
had quickly. Write THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Salesman 


Now carrying one nationally famous and 
highly reputable line catering to grocery job- 
bers, meat packers and sausage manufacturers 
in the Metropolitan New York area is avail- 
able for additional line of merit. W-801, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 





To Your Advantage 


If you are looking for a position in the Meat 
Packing Industry then it is to your advantage 
to use this space. Advertisements in this 
space are offered at a special rate available 
only to those looking for a job. Inquire of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Sales Executive 


Desire connection with good independent 
acker. Willing to go anywhere. Experience: 
ranch house as city salesman beef small stock 

department, assistant manager and manager. 
Twelve years car route sales—as salesman, 
district manager and car route salesmanager. 
Now employed. Correspondence confidential— 
arrange personal interview. W-805, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Il. 





Tell The Industry 


Superintendent, Foreman, Sausagemaker— 
if you can handle these and other jobs and are 
temporarily out of work, tell the industry— 
let it know through this space that you are 
available. Your advertisement here will reach 
all parts of the meat packing industry and will 
bring quicker results. Write THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. for complete information. 


Rendering Machinery 


Wanted for user, Hydraulic Curb 
Press and Pump; Rotary Dryer; Ket- 
tles; 2-Filter Presses; Evaporator; 
Cooker; Lard Cooling Roll. What have 
ou to offer. W-718, THE NATIONAL 

ROVISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


Experienced Salesman 


Wanted: Experienced salesman to contact 
meat packers, sausage plants, and meat mar- 
kets, to sell butcher supplies, casings, and 
spices for Indiana, Ohio, and part of Michigan 
State. Liberal commission, answer fully and 
state present and former activities, also ref- 
erences. Write W-808, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl. 


Business Opportunities 

















Men Wanted 








Skinners—Press Man 


Wanted: Experienced skinners and 
press man for rendering plant—state 
experience and salary desired. Jackson- 
ville Reduction Co., Jacksonville, Il. 





» 


Find Him Here 


Are you looking for a capable man to fill 
that position you now have open? Your ad- 
vertising message here will contact men in all 
parts of the country—men who can offer you 
years of specialized service and experience— 
men who are just the type you are looking for 
and need. Let us help you look for that one 
man you need. Address THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Representatives 


Progressive Mid-West packer has openings 
for high-class sales representatives in Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore. State age 
and experience first letter. W-802, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





Wanted 


Snappy salesmen, about 30, with suc- 
cessful background in any wholesale 
line to become casing men in East and 
Midwestern territories. State experi- 
ence, territory covered,’ true age, and 
previous earnings. W-803, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Broker Now Available 


Interested in accounts for metropolitan district. 
Beef, veal, pork, S. P. pork’ products and provi- 
sions, boneless meats, small and medium size. East, 
south and west packers, carlots and less. Have 
established trade, can furnish good reference, 
communicate. W-792, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





Superintendent Wanted 


Packing house superintendent wanted for 
middle-west. Must be able to take full charge 
of production in small but growing plant and 
must be experienced in processing every kind 
of canned meats and by-products. Government 
inspected plant. Good salary and future. 
Reply giving experience and reference—replies 
will be kept confidential. W-804, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


The 





Packing Plant For Sale 


For sale, easy terms or lease, small butcher- 
ing or packing plant in a dairying community 
with a future for beef cattle. Ideal location, 
established 20 years, five hours by truck to 
Syracuse, N. Y., twelve hours to New York 
City. Reason for selling—retiring. Write Mark 
E. Monaghan, Malone, N. Y. 








An Opportunity 

Take advantage of the opportunity pre- 
sented by this space and tell the ones who 
would be interested in what you have to offer. 
You may want a partner in your business or 
you may want to dispose of your plant. Your 
advertisement here will bring results. Write 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








Equipment for Sale 








SPECIALS 


1—35-gal. Kneading & Meat Mixing Machine. 
1—Brecht 1000-lb. Meat Mixer. 

1—Brecht Enterprise No. 156 Grinder. 

1—Brecht 18” Filter Press. 

2—Brecht 200-lb. Stuffers, without tubes. 
1—Hand Operated Fat Cutter. 

2—Ice Breakers or Crushers. 

5—9’x19’ Revolving Degreasing Percolators. 

1000 Feet Drag or Scraper Conveyor. 

10—Vertical Fertilizer or Tankage Dryers. 

Dopp, Aluminum, Monel Metal, Copper Kettles. 
1—No. 5 Jay Bee Model T Hammer Mill. 

Boilers, Generator Sets, Power Plant Equip. 

Send for ‘Consolidated News’ listing our large 
stock. Send us your inquiries—we desire to serve 
you. We buy and sell from a single item to & 
complete plant. What have you for sale? 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City 





The Bunn Tying Machine 


is used very generally by packers for 
tying sausage boxes, bacon squares, 
picnics, butts, etc. Ties 20-30 packages 
per minute. Saves twine. Write for our 
10-day free trial offer. B. H. Bunn Co., 
7609 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Casings To Sell 
Best Australian Sheep Casings—All 
Write to American Casing 
Company, Inc., Security Building, Dav- 





grades. 


enport, Iowa. 





For Quick Results 

Is a piece of extra machinery or equipment 
taking up valuable space in your plant? If 80, 
an advertisement placed™in this space will 
bring you results quickly and economically. 
For information write THE NATIONAL PRO 
VISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Mil 
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| 
Z, The finest Polish-Style Lamb - Pork 
Ham on the market to- 
8 day, by hundreds of sat- 
or. isfied Tobin customers! ‘ 
‘ HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 
4 THE TOBIN PACKING CO., INC. 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
a. FORT DODGE, IOWA 
= Wi on Provision Company 
imagen Sears See HUNTER PACKING esi 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, : . a 
Lambe and Calves East St. Louis, Illinois 
|| WILMINGTON “°"™"- DELAWARE || | | STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS 
NEW YORK 
¥ Bell Brand aca tices 
Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple a . 
— F. G. VOGT&& SONS, INC.— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
for 
yes j 
a Superior Packing Co. 
ai Price Quality Service 
All 
7 CASING HOUSE |i um ea 
* Beatu. Levie Co., inc. 
a mw seem CHICAGO LONDON DRESSED BEEF 
a AIRES AUSTRALIA WELLINGTON BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 
be Carlots Barrel Lots 
RO- 
Tm. 
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BRAND’S 


New System 


Rotary Oven 
Produces Best Quality 
loaves and Roasts at Low- 
est Fuel and Power Cost. 


Built for Service 


Se eree or See 


Burns Any Gas est. Names of users and 


SMALL = $350.00 BRAND BROS., INC. 


Sausage Casings - Machinery 

LARGE - 475.00 410 £. 49th Street = New vork' City 

Buliders of Brand's Famous Rev: Track, Insulated Steel Smokehouses; 

also Gas Fired Reund or «Rectangular Cooking Ketties; also Semi-Tele- 
Smokehouse Cages in any size. 














F.C. ROGERS CoO. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


BROKER 
PACKINGHOUSE 
PRODUCTS 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 
Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 














ABATTOIR 


HOISTS 


A.C. and D.C. 


Modern Precision- 
Built Hoists at 
Attractive Prices. 
For full details 
write 


ROBBINS & MYERS, INC. 


HOIST DIVISION 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 











Reprints of Articles on 
Efficiency in the Meat Plant, 
Operating Costs 
and Accounting Methods 


Published in 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


may solve the problems that are vexing 
you. Write today for list and prices. 














ADVERTISERS 


in this issue of T 


Allbright-Nell Co., The 
Anderson, V. D., Co 
Armour and Company 
Atlantic Service Co 


Baker Ice Machine Co 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Brand Bros., Inc 


Callahan, A. P. & Co 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co 
Cleveland Cotton Products Co 
Crescent Mfg. Co 

Cudahy Packing Co 


Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Assoc. 
Diamond Iron Works, Inc 


Electric Auto-Lite Co., Moto-Meter 
Gauge & Equip. Div 


Felin, John J. & Co., Inc 
Griffith Laboratories, The 


Ham Boiler Corp 

Heekin Can Co 

Hormel, Geo. A., & Co 

Hunter Packing Co 

Hygrade Food Products Corporation. 55 


Industrial Chemical Sales Co 
Institute of American Meat 
Packers 


Jackle, Frank R 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co 


Kahn’s, E., Sons Co 
Kennett-Murray & Co 
Kingan & Co 


Legg, A. C., Packing Co., Inc 
Lenzke & Co., C. T 
Levi, Berth. & Co., Inc 


Mayer, H. J., & Sons Co 
McMurray, L. H 


While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, 


a‘ 
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Meyer, H. H. Packing Co.......... 53 
Midland Paint & Varnish Co........ 34 
FS eee po hm 36 
Morrell, John, & Co...........00<. 53 
Moto-Meter Gauge & Equip. Co., 

Div. Electric Auto-Lite Co....... 40 
Niagara Blower Co..........0000% 44 
Patent Casing Company............ 53 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co...... 58 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp.......... 5 
Powers Regulator Co.............. 32 
Preservaline Mfg. Co.............. 22 
Rath Packing Company............ 53 

_ Robbins & Myers, Inc............. 56 
Rogers, F. C., Co..... eneteiaaledak 56 
Smith’s Sons Co., John E.. .Second Cover 
See, Teh, Ca Cian ecck «yale 57 


Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Wks. 36 
Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co.... 34 


Superior Packing Co.............. 55 
bs peers as Fourth Cover 
een Wee GON. inc cnccaeeness 55 
Ty I ae 23 
Vest, F. G., Boma, Ime... 0... cece 55 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg Co.... 7 
Wilmington Provision Co........... 55 
York Ice Machinery Corp.......... 24 


When these firms advertise their equipment, sup- 
plies and services, they bring you news more 
important to you than that contained in your daily 
newspaper. You wouldn't think of missing your 
paper; you shouldn't miss the news these firms bring 
you in their advertisements. Collectively, they tell 
you about late developments that make possible 
better and more efficient ways of conducting all 
your operations. It pays to watch for and study 
their messages. 








Morontee against the possibility of a change or omission in this index 











CURING TABLETS 


“lf you can count—you can't go wrong.” 
New, fast-dissolving tablets for curing 
meat . . . just another of STANGE'S 
exclusive products! No chance for 
error... you simply count. One tablet 
to every 50 pounds of meat. Write for 
samples. 


Wh. J. STANGE Co. 


2536-40 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
Western Branches: 923 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles, 1250 
Sansome St., San Francisco. In Canada: J. H. Stafford 
Industries, Ltd., 24 Hayter St., Toronto, Ont. 


































Fellow Packers Say: 

“We say, without hesitation, that TUFEDGE is definitely 
superior to ordinary-shrouds, outwearing them better 
than 2 to 1 every time.”’ —Vancouver, B. C. 


lufodge. 


BEES CLOTHING 


LOOK FOR THE BLUE STRIPE 





THE CLEVELAND COTTON PRODUCTS CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


— HOG 


ae less power. 
Knives set at an angle, 
cut with a shearing 
stroke. 
Large capacity — o- 
head po a rm feed. 
duces carcass, sang 
viscera, etc., to ‘uniform 
f | fineness. 


Write for bulletins and 
prices. 


ININGUA MISO ces blished 1880 
DIAMOND IRON WORKS !N¢- 


MINNEAPOLIS, i. A, Ok © ee © ee 
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Artwork, platemaking, typesetting, 
selection and combination of colors, press- 
work — all are vitally important in producing the smart- 
looking wrappers of today. In printing Patapar at our 
modern plants, each of these details is handled with pains- 
taking care by skilled experts. Our careful, scientific 
selection of inks, and complete printing equipment assures 
that each finished job will be pleasing to the eye. If you 
are getting ready to order a new supply of your present 
wrappers, we would appreciate the opportunity of work- 
ing with you. If you wish, we’ll make suggestions for a 
new design, without obligation. Easiest way to get started 
is to mail one of your wrappers, indicating your desires. 


Also kindly mention the approximate quantity you require. 
© 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Headquarters for Genuine Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, San Francisco, California 
Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. . 111 W. Washington St.,Chicago, Ill. 


atapar Vegetable Parchment 


Of. & Foreign Coun’ 


INSOLUBLE - GREASE-RESISTING + ODORLESS 
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This view shows operator feeding bacon slab 
into jaws of gripper. The balance of the opera- 
tions are then produced automatically after he 
steps on starting pedal. 


Illustration below shows skinned bacon, asitis 
delivered on the table top. The gripper, with jaws 
open, is ready for another slab. Gripper extends 
past the knife to facilitate insertion of the skin. 











This machine differs from all other Bacon Skin- 
ners now offered. It performs the derinding opera- 
tion perfectly and requires practically no effort on 
the part of the operator. Manual labor is reduced 
tosimply cutting the skin loose, by hand, for only 
114” at one end, after which it is inserted in the 
gripper. 

Pressure on the foot pedal, located in conven- 
ient position, starts the motor, clamps the skin, 













SKINS ANY SIZE BACON 


PERFECTLY DERINDS 500 TO 600 


SLABS PER HOUR 


and draws it under the knife. The skin is dropped 
automatically into the box below, and the meat 
is deposited, perfectly derind, on top of the Stain- 
less Steel Table. The gripper automatically re- 
turns to the starting position, where it is stopped 
by action of the magnetically controlled Uni- 
Brake geared-head motor, which is an exclusive 
feature of this machine. 
Write for further details and prices. 








117 LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








832 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLOG. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. WESTERN BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


111 SUTTER STREET 


HOUSTON, TEXAS SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








It's Superior Craftsmanship .. 
that gives you these casings of extraordinary whitene s 


Today, more and more sausage 
makers are improving the appear- 
ance of their pork sausage through 
the use of Swift’s Pearly-White 
Selected Hog Casings. 

These casings are carefully 
selected, then processed by skilled 
workers according to Swift & 
Company's special method. Steady, 
sure, production, plus modernized 
operations produce pure white hog 
casings—casings which give pork 
sausage the fresh, appetizing 
appearance that your customers 
look for! 

And when you buy Swift's Pearly- 
White Selected Hog Casings you 
can be sure of always getting full 
measure and uniformly high qual- 
ity. All Pearly-White casings are 
tested for quality, calibrated, and 
carefully measured into standard 
units. 

Improve the quality of your 
brand of pork sausage by using 
the casings that make for maxi- 
mum appetite appeal—Swift's 
Pearly-WhiteSelected Hog Casings! 


ad 


Skilled workmanship, streamlined methods of operation, and careful selection” 
give superiority to Swift's Pearly-White Selected Hog Casings. 


i 


Makers of fine sausage recognize 


focpariyekiec ctor“ Owift’s Selected Casi 





HeisPab A, 


